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For the Companion, 


A KINDLY GHOST. 


“It don’t seem jest right that you ‘n’ Drusilla 
aint never been to our house, Deborah. Sarah, 
she’s spoke of it real often. An’ there aint 
nothin’ to hinder ye from comin’ fur's I c’n see.” 

“Well, you know, Cousin Hiram, ‘taint ‘s if 
Drusilla 'n’ me was young. We never did run 
round much, ‘n’ now we've got Tom to see to, 
we hev to live pretty close. The way thet boy 
does eat beats all I ever see!” 

Big Hiram Brent, standing in the doorway 
of his cousins’ small cottage, laughed loudly. 

“I guess he does keep ye cookin’ pretty 
stiddy,’’ he said. ‘Better let me take him 
home with me a spell, now the Websters 
hev got the scarlet fever. You ‘n’ Drusilla’d 
be in a fine state if he was took sick." 

Miss Deborah's thin lps closed in a 
straight line a moment. 

“We don't hev nothin’ to do with the 
Websters,”’ she said, ‘‘no more’n ‘s if they 
wa'n't livin’ there. We don’t trouble them, 

‘n’ they don’t trouble us. I guess there 
aimt no fear o’ Tom’s ketchin’ the fever 
from ‘em.”’ 

“You don't mean to sav that you ‘n’ 
Hannah Webster haint’ made up yet? 
Well, I declare! Why, it’s as much as ten 
years since ye hed that fallin’ out. Women 
do beat all for holdin’ spite '"” 

“When I make up my mind toa thing, I 
aint easy to change.”’ 

“But it must be mighty unhandy to live 
such close neighbors ‘n’ not hev nothin’ to 
say to one another. “Taint Christian, 
Deborah. I s’posed you 'n’ Hannab’d made 
friends agin when John Webster died, sure 
*nongh.” 

Miss Deborah shook her head. 

“I guess we won't talk no more about 
it,’’ she said. 

“Mayle not, ’n’ I must be goin’ anyhow. 

It’s gettin’ on to three o'clock. Drusilly,” 
he went on, turning to a little, meek-faced 
woman who was seated by one of the front 
windows darning a boy’s stocking, ‘don't 
let Tom plague your life out, 'n’ any time 
you feel like it run over to see us, Ye c'n 
take the seven o'clock train from here, *n’ 
get to our place in less than an hour, We 
don't live no ways from the station, 'n’ if 
ye let us know when ye're comin’, we'll 
meet ye.” 

Miss Drusilla had risen. There was a 
slight flush on her thin, faded cheeks, an 
eager light in her eyes. 

IT guess I will come,” she said, in a 
timid, faltering voice. ‘*Maybe it'll be real 
soon. I—I aint just made up my mind.” 

“Well, when ye come ye'll find us ready 
for ye.” 

Hiram Brent walked heavily down the 
narrow, box-bordered path that led to the little 
gate where his team and wagon were standing. 


but when he did he always brought the two old 
ladies a store of apples, potatoes, cabbages and 
pumpkins. They were very poor, and needed all 
the help he could afford them, he thought, par- 


ticularly now that the death of a younger brother | 


had given them young Tom to take care of. 

Hiram paused a moment before starting his 
horses after he had taken up the reins, and looked 
hack at the two little brown houses separated by 
a heavy thicket of hlac bushes. He could see 
Drusilla busily darning 
Deborah bending over the stove with the tea- 
kettle in her hand. 

l'hey had lived forty vears in this small brown 
house. It was hard to get them away from it, 
even fora day. Whata lonely life it was! 

The door of the other brown house was closed, 
but it opened just as Hiram started his horses, 
and a woman looked out. She was tall and thin, 
and had a delicate, faded, care-worn face. Hiram 


nodded to her, and she nodded in return, but did | 


not smile. 

“Such a pretty girl as Hannah Webster was 
twenty year ago!’ muttered the farmer, as he 
drove away. “She aint got no good looks to 
boast of now, though, poor thing! She's got old 
awful fast since John died. Eight children! °N’ 
the oldest that boy that works down to Fogg’s 
mill. He can’t be more’n sixteen, if he’s that. 
An’ now to have five on ‘em down with the 


Tom's stocking, and | 


| scarlet fever to onct! It does seem ‘s if she hed 
| more’n her share o’ trouble.” 

Hiram and his team had been gone only a few 
| minutes when Miss Drusilla put the stocking mto 
| her work-basket, dropped her thimble in a little 
| case, and with a timid, sidelong glance at her 
sister, went to the front door. 

“It’s too early to look for Tom yet,’ said Miss 
Deborah, sharply. ‘4t aint three o'clock, ‘n’ he’s 
bound to dawdle along the road just as long’s he 
can. I never see a boy that hated to work the 
way Tom does.” 

‘*He don’t mean no harm,”’ said Miss Drusilla. 

‘(Maybe he don’t, but all the same, it’s mortal 
tryin’. 


What ye lookin’ at, Drusilly ? 








Tom teaves Aunt 


Mis’ Webster. She’s just gone out after some 


| let em know what she wants. There aint a soul 
but the doctor been near the house since the 
children was took down. She looks all wore 
| out.”* 

“Well, it can't be helped, I guess. They're her 
children, ‘n’ it’s her place to see after ‘em. I 
wisht you'd come in ‘n’ sit down, Drusilly. It 
makes me real nervous to see anybody idlin’ 
away time.” 
| Drusilla meekly obeyed. She had been under 
| 





her elder sister's rule so long that it never occurred 
to her to rebel. 


Tom came straggling in at four o'clock, his | 


face flushed, his clothes covered with burs, and 
his shoes muddy. 
| was glad when the time came for him to go after 
the cow, and he could escape the sound of his 
Aunt Deborah's sharp voice. 

When he returned to the barn-vard with the 
cow, Miss Drusilla was waiting for him with the 
milk-pail. 

“Tom,” she said, in a low voice and with a 
quick, backward glance, ‘‘what would ye say if | 
was to go away to-morrow ?” 

“I'd say it was a mean shame!"’ answered 
‘“‘Where do you want to go, 


| Tom, promptly. 


Aunt Drusilla ?"’ 

Miss Drusilla’s cheeks flushed. She did not 
look at her nephew as she answered his question. 
| Cousin Hiram was here to-day, ‘*n’ he wants 


He was roundly scolded, and | 


|me to come to his house to stay a spell. I 
| guess it'd do me good to hev a change, I aint 
been nowhere in so long.”’ 

‘Well, you better go, then,”’ said Tom, reluc- 
tantly. ‘But it'll be awful lonesome without 
you, and won't I just get it from Aunt Deborah, 
though !"’ 

“IT wisht I didn’t hev to go, 
Drusilla sighed, heavily. 

‘Well, you don’t have to, do you ?”’ said he. 

‘Not exactly; but I think I ought to, Tom. I 
want you to tell your Aunt Deborah.” 

“Why, don’t she know it?” 

“No! I aint said anything about it yet. I 
didn’t like to, somehow. You tell her when you 


Tom,"* Miss 





Dru at the Station. 


| take in the milk, Tom. I'll stay out here ‘n’ get 


It | things from the store that John Miles left at the | the hens in.” 
was not very often that he came to Westville, | gate. She pins a paper there every mornin’ to | 


‘All right!"’ 
| When Tom went whistling into the house with 


his pail of milk, Miss Drusilla stood in the door- | 


way of the small barn, gazing fixedly at the 
board fence that separated their hack-yard from 
that of their neighbor. 

There was a little gate which once, in the days 
before Hannah and Deborah quarrelled, had 
| always stood open. It had not been opened now 

for ten years, and with her own hands Deborah 
| had driven a nail over the latch, grown rusty 
| from long disuse. 

Miss Drusilla forgot all about the hens. She 
stood there in a deep reverie until Tom came out 
again. 

“T've told her,’’ he said. 
it's a real good notion. 
take her black hand-bag. 
to stay, Aunt Drusilla?" 

“IT aint settled that 
Drusilla. 

Miss Deborah met her sister at the kitchen 
door. 

“Seems to me ye took this notion awful 
| sudden,”’ she said. ‘But there aint nothin’ agin 

it, fur’s I see. You e'n take your lace work 
lalong. Sarah won't want ye to help round the 
| house none, ’n’ ye won't want to be idle.”’ 

*“‘No, of course not,’’ rejoined Miss Drusilla, in 
rather a weak voice. 


“She says she thinks 
She’s goin’ to let you 
How long you goin’ 


point yit,”’ said Miss 


| 
| 


Single Copies, Five Cents 
that risin’-sun quilt. Sarah's oldest girl, she’s 
big enough to sew now, ‘n’ she might help ve 
consid’ ble if she took a notion.” 

A troubled expression came upon Miss Dru- 
silla’s face, but she said nothing, and when the 
black valise was packed, Miss Deborah tucked in 
the lace work and the quilt pieces. 

Tom went to the station with his aunt, but she 
would not allow him to wait until the train came. 

“Te'n ‘tend to everything myself. I'd a sight 
ruther ye'd go back ‘n’ split the kindlin’ ‘n’ shut 
up the hen-house,”’ she said. ‘I want ye to be 
real pertic’ler about the chores, Tom, while I'm 
Your Aunt Deborah she aint got the 
patience with boys’ ways thet I hev, somehow, 
n’ it frets her to hev ve so heedless.”’ 

“Til be as particular as I can,”’ said Tom, 
“bat 1 wish you weren't goin’, Aunt Dru. 
Why can’t you let Aunt Deb go, "n> you 
stay home along with me? We'd have a 


gone. 


howling good time.’ 

Miss Drusilla shook her head. 

“It wouldn't do,” she sand. “You run 
along now, 'n’ do the best ve ken. I guess 
I won't stay away more’n two weeks.” 

So the boy went off, leaving the little old 
woman standing alone on the platform of 
the station, the black bag in one hand, and 
in the other a bandbox containing her best 
bonnet, which Miss Deborah had made her 
take against her earnest protestations. 

Tom's good resolutions about the faithful 
performance of his duties held out bravely 
for three days; then, being persuaded after 
school one day to go fishmg, dusk caught 
him unawares, and it was entirely dark 
when at last, penitent and prepared for 
“an awful dressing down,” he stole home. 

He stopped at the pasture on his way, 
intending to drive home the cow, but the 
pasture bars were down, and old Brindle 
not to be seen. 

It was evident that Aunt Deborah had 
attended to this one of his duties, at least; 
but to be sure there could be no mistake 
about the matter, he stopped in the barn on 
his way to the house to get the milk-pail 
that always hung on a nail im the back 
porch. 

Yes, old Brindle was in her stall, placidly 
chewing the end. She had been fed, and . 
there was fresh straw for her to he on. It 
was evident that she had also been milked. 

Tom sighed heavily. He knew his aunt 
must have much exasperated 
indeed If she had been brought to the point 
of milking Brindle herself. 

He had never known such a thing to 
happen before. Aunt Drusilla had occa- 
sionally done the milking, but Aunt Deborah 
—never. 

He went slowly up the path which led to 
the house. On a bench in the back porch 


heen very 


stood the pail of milk, the cream just 
beginning to rise. Tom stared at it a 
moment, puzzled. Why hadn't the milk been 


strained and put away ? 

The blinds of the kitchen windows were closed, 
and he could not see into the room, but he could 
hear his aunt moving about. He mustered all 
| his courage, picked up the pail of milk, and went 
n. 

Miss Deborah had had her supper at six o'clock, 
and was engaged in putting things to nghts for 
the night. On one end of the table Tom's supper 
was covered over with a clean dish-towel. 

“Well, sir!’’ Miss Deborah's voice was very 
stern. ‘‘A pretty time for you to come home, I 
must say!" 

“I'm awfully sorry, Aunt Deborah!" stam- 
mered Tom. “I didn't know it was gettin’ so 
late, ‘n' I'm much obliged to you for milking 
Brindle, you —”’ 

‘Milking Brindle"’ interrupted his aunt. “I 
guess ye don’t know what you're talkin’ about. 
Aint that the milk you've got there in the pail? I 
| made up my mind you'd hev to bring that cow home 
|’n’ milk her if ve didn't get in till midnight. 
| Onct I begin doin’ your chores, I'd never see ye, 
| "lessen ye wanted suthin’ to eat. Here, give me 
| that pail, ‘n’ you sit down 'n’ eat yer supper. 
What's this? Cream on it! Tom —”’ 
| ] tell you, Aunt Deborah, I didn't milk 

Brindle. If you didn’t do it, then it must ‘a’ 
| been a ghost! The milk was standin’ on the 
| bench in the back porch when I come in.” 
| “A ghost!" Miss Deborah gave a short laugh 


_ 


“«'N’ ye might’s well take ‘long the pieces for |of scorn. “I never heard tell yet of a ghost that 
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went round doin’ the milkin’ for folks. You 
stop that talk now, ’n’ eat your supper. It'll be 
bedtime *fore 1 get the kitchen red up.” 

Scorn such things as she would, Miss Deborah 
was superstitious, and she could not keep from 
puzzling over the milking. 

Two or three days later Miss Deborah put on 
her bonnet immediately after dinner with the 
intention of spending the afternoon with a friend 
who lived at the end of the village street. The 
sun was sO warm as she stepped out, that she 
thought her window plants would be benefited 
by a httle fresh air. So she went back, and 
carried them all out one by one, and ranged them 
on the front porch. Then she put the key under 
the door-mat and went away. 

Hannah Webster was standing in her doorway, 
holding her youngest child in her arms, but Miss 
Deborah did not look at her. 

Before the afternoon was half over a sudden 
rain came up; and though Miss Deborah cut her 
visit short, and hurried homeward with all speed 
to take care of her beloved, plants, the rain began 
to fall in such torrents that she was forced to take 
refuge in a blacksmith’s shop, where, to her 
surprise, she found her nephew. 

Tom lamented also when he heard that the 
plants had been left out, and the moment the 
skies began to clear he rushed off to see what 
damage had been done. 


exclaimed, ‘‘Why, you haint done a blessed stitch 
on your lace work!” 

*““No,"’ answered Miss Drusilla. 
meet her sister’s keen gaze. 

*“An’ ye didn’t even open that roll o’ quilt 
pieces ; it’s jest as I done it up!” 

“Yes, I guess it is.” 

“For the land’s sake, what did ye do all the 
time ye was at Hiram’s, I’d like to know ?”’ 

Miss Drusilla did not answer. 

“Can’t ye speak? I don't see no sense in actin’ 
so secret about it. Did ye go round visitin’ much ?”’ 

s‘*No.”’ 

“I didn’t expect ye to say ye did, for your best 
bunnit haint ben out the box. Well, did Sarah 
keep ye doin* kitchen work ?” . 

“No.” 

“Then what under the canopy did ye do?’’ 

Thus goaded, Miss Drusilla said that she had 
“set ‘round most of the time.” 

“Set ’round! Two hull weeks settin’ ’round! I 
don’t know how you're goin’ ter answer fur all 
thet wasted time on the last day, Drusilla!” 

Miss Drusilla tried conscientiously to make up 
the time she had thus wickedly wasted. She 


She did not 





| worked incessantly, and was the first to rise in 


the morning, and the last to go to bed at night. 
But the cloud which had seemed to hang over her 
ever since her return did not lift. She was plunged 


|into a state of fright and nervousness really 


Miss Deborah followed as fast as she could. | alarming at the most casual mention of her visit 


When she reached the cottage Tom was standing 
in the doorway. 

On the stand in the corner near one of the | 
windows of the front room were the plants, | 
arranged as they had always been. Not a drop 
of rain had touched them. 

“TI guess you must ‘a’ dreamed you left the 
plants all out, Aunt Deborah,” said Tom. } 

Miss Deborah’s face turned gray. } 

«Dreamed it!’’ she said, sharply. ‘I aint given | 
ter dreamin’. Go out ‘n’ see about the cow, ’n' | 
don't stand gapin’ there ’s if you’d lost all your 
sense.”’ 

Tom went out obediently, and as the door 
closed behind him, Miss Deborah sank into a 
chair. She was trembling from head to foot. The 
appearance of the plants proved that they had | 
been taken in before it began to rain. Tom could | 
not have done it. 

“I'm glad Drusilla aint to home,”’ she muttered. 
*“She’d go ’most wild. She allers was terrible 
scairt o’ ghosts.’ 

One evening in the beginning of the next week 
Tom came home late from school with trousers | 
terribly torn in climbing for a squirrel, and | 
covered with mud resulting from digging for eels. | 

Miss Deborah met him at the gate, and gave | 
him the expected scolding then and there, regard- | 
less of the fact that the door of Hannah Webster's | 
house stood open, and that every word she uttered 
could be heard by her neighbor. 

She drove Tom before her into the house, 
scolding as she went, and continued to scold, even 
after the torn and muddy garments were swinging 
on the clothes-line in the back yard. 

The next morning when Tom entered the 
kitchen he had on his best pantaloons. Miss 
Deborah eyed him with great severity. 

“The fust thing ye do, go out ’n’ bring in them 
trowsies ye tried to ruin yestiddy,”’ she said. ‘I'll 
try to get ’em cleaned up 'n’ mended ’fore ye go 
to school."’ 

Tom went out, and returned a moment later 
with the pantaloons in his hands, and a very 
mystified expression on his freckled face. 

‘They are cleaned ’n’ mended, Aunt Deborah,” 
he said. 4 

It was true. Cleaned, pressed, and the big rent 
darned neatly, the pantaloons were almost as good 
as new. 

Miss Deborah ate no breakfast, and all day she 
went about like one in a dream. 

That evening Tom forgot to split the kindling 
for the kitchen stove. Miss Deborah discovered 
his neglect just before she went to bed, when she 
put the cat out at the back door; but next 
morning, when his aunt waked him half an hour 
earlier than usual, and opened the back door for 
him to go out to the wood-shed after some chips, 
there, all ready for the stove, lay the little pile 
of kindling on the porch in its usual place! 

“Say, this is the right kind of a ghost to have 
round!’ Tom remarked. ‘Seems to me it ought 
to have reg’lar wages.”’ 

Miss Deborah silenced him with a look. She 
was thoroughly frightened now. ‘What's goin’ 
to be done ?’’ she gasped, and sank into a chair 
in the kitchen. 

Over and over again she charged Tom never to 
mention the ghost to any one. 

“Your Aunt Drusilly wouldn’t live here a day 
if she knowed there was a ghost around,’’ she 
said. ‘‘lt’s got to be kep’ a secret on her ‘count, 
anyhow.” 

Miss Drusilla walked quietly in one evening 
two or three days later. Miss Deborah looked 
hard at her as she came in. 

‘‘Well, I declare for ‘t,’” she said. “I guess 
Hiram’s folks didn’t give ye enough to eat. 
You're ’s thin ’s a rail!” 

“I didn’t go away expectin’ to git fat,’’ Miss 
Drusilla answered. 

She did not seem to wish to talk about her visit. 
Miss Deborah could get out of her no account of 
it. Deborah suspected that something had gone 
wrong at Hiram’s, and that Drusilla’s feelings had 
been wounded in some way. 

When she unpacked Drusilla’s satchel she 








to Hiram’s. 

The ghost had ceased its kindly attentions, now 
that Tom had some one always at hand to remind 
him of his duties, and Miss Deborah could have 
felt well satisfied with the order of her daily life 
had it not been for this change which had come 
over Drusilla. 

“Seems ’s if ye might trust me more’n ye do, 
Drusilla,’”’ she said, one afternoon as they sat 





together in the little front room sewing carpet- | 


rags. ‘I aint never kep’ anything from you, all 
my life, ‘cept about that ghost.”’ 

**What ghost ?’’ 

Miss Drusilla looked up with a startled face. 

‘“Well, I didn’t calc’late to tell ye, seein’ you’re 
80 easy scairt about everything, but it don't come 
round now, so ye might’s well know it. While 
ye was gone, there was a ghost hauntin’ this 
house. It split kindlin’, milked the cow, mended 
Tom’s pants, and dear only knows what all it 
didn't do. 

“TI was so worried that I thought I should fly! 
But there, ye needn't look thet! It aint likely to 
come agin.” 

Miss Drusilla was staring at her sister, a set 
look of horror on her face. Her thin, blne- 
veined hands shook so that the strip of carpet- 
rags fell from them, and dropped to the floor. 

“So ye see, I hed something to put up with, 
same’s you did,’”’ continued Miss Deborah. ‘It's 
only right I should know what it was thet 
happened to Hiram’s. ‘°N’ if ye don’t choose to 
tell, I’ll go ’n’ find out fer myself! I'll take the 
fust train to-morrow !”’ 

Miss Drusilla had risen, and was trembling so 
violently she could hardly stand. 

‘‘There—there wa’n’t nothing happened,’’ she 
faltered. “It’s no use askin’ "em, Deborah. They 
don’t know nothin’ about it, fur—I—I—didn’t—go 
to Hiram’s, sister! I aint never ben nigh the 
place !”’ 

“Ye didn’t go ter Hiram’s?” 

“No!” 

“Then where in the world was ye them two 
weeks ?” 

Miss Drusilla’s eyes wandered vaguely about 
the room as if seeking help of some kind, then 
fixed themselves at last on Miss Deborah’s stony 
countenance. 

“T—I know ye’ll never forgive me, Deborah,” 
she said, in a frightened whisper; ‘‘but I didn't 
mean anything wrong, ’n’ she was so wore out, 
’n’ all them children—’n’ it did seem ’s if it wasn’t 
hardly human, lettin’ her stay there all alone— 
livin’ so close, as we did—’n’ it was me did all 
them things, sister. I—I didn’t think 1’d be took 
for a ghost. I heard you a-scoldin’ Tom, ’n’— 
I—I —”’ 

The room seemed to poor Miss Drusilla to be 
whirling around, and her sister's voice sounded a 
long way off. 

«‘T—I—was at Mis’ Webster’s!’’ she said, and 
dropped senseless to the floor. 

It seemed as if she were waking from a deep 
sleep. She was conscious that she was lying on 
the old, chintz-covered sofa in the front room, 
and she heard a voice—could it be Deborah’s— 
say, ‘‘She's comin’ to, aint she ?’’ and some one 
answered in a whisper, ‘Yes, I guess she is.’’ 

‘You stand where she can see ye when she 
opens her eyes, Hannah,”’ said the first voice. 

**Ye see she got all wore out helpin’ me nurse 
the children.”’ 

It was Hannah Webster who was speaking. 

‘An’ she fretted all the time for fear she was 
doin’ wrong to keep it secret. She said every day 
how she wished you ’n* me would make up.” 

‘“‘She won’t hey to wish it no more!”’ 

Miss Drusilla opened her eyes and smiled 
faintly. 

‘*How’d Hannah git here, Deborah ?” 

‘Come through the gate, like enough, same’s 
other folks! Can ye set up now, Drusilla?” 

“Yes, I guess so.”’ 

‘Well, then, I'll let Hannah go. 
in agin after awhile. 
her.”’ 


She c’n come 
The little girl's cryin’ after 





Hannah walked to the door, and Miss Deborah 
followed her. 

“I'll fetch that broth for little May jest as soon | 
as I can, Hannah,”’ she called out as Mrs. Webster | 
went through the gate. ‘Tom, he’s killin’ the | 


- 
} 
hen now. FiLorence B. HALLOWELL. 


* 
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HUMBLE BUT ROYAL. 


My crown is in my heart, not on my head, 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen; my crown is called content ; 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 
—Shakespeare. 





* 
> 





For the Companion. 


VANDERSON’S VOTE. 


It had been a hot political campaign. All over 
the state brass bands were playing, cannon were 
firing, illuminations were glaring, and four hun 
dred and twenty-seven stump-speakers were 
delivering every night four hundred and twenty 
seven addresses. The harangues were at once 
“ringing, electrifying masterpieces of eloquence,” 
—to quote the reporters who agreed with their 
sentiments,—and “tissues of drivelling mendacity,” 
—to quote the reporters who did not agree. The 
four hundred and twenty-seven mass-meetings 
were each “a grand outpouring of an aroused 
people,” or “a small, spiritless gathering of dis 
heartened demagogues”—quoting as before. 

In almost every town rival companies of “Jones 
Guards,” “Smith Rangers” and ‘‘Thompson Conti- 
nentals,” arrayed in uniforms that did not fit, and 
carrying torches that dripped with: oil, scuffled | 
through dust, splashed through mud, and be 
spattered themselves with kerosene. 

They raised flags, serenaded candidates, and 
escorted all sorts of distinguished statesmen from | 
nowhere in particular to everywhere in general, 
and back again. 

Then the newspapers! How they ‘nailed lies,” 
“exposed conspiracies,” “tore off masks” and 
“held up to public execration,” proving “irrefuta 
bly” that their own side had, and would have, all 
the virtue and victory, and the other all the vice | 
and vanquishment! 

Our village of New Nicopolis had every requisite 
for a lively canvass—twu halls, two newspapers, 
two bands and two aspirants for every office. 
Moreover the town was so evenly divided politi- 
cally that no candidate could reasonably expect a 
majority of more than three or four votes. 

As the struggle drew near its end, men became 
so excited and enthusiastic that business was 
almost at a standstill. No one thought or dreamed 
of anything but politics. The men-spent more 
time at the taverns than in their shops, and ham. 
mered harder on grocery counters than they did 
on their anvils. The women were divided into 
two classes—those who quarrelled every time they 
met, and those who wouldn’t speak to each other 
at all. 

Of course we boys imitated our elders. We 
attended every meeting, marched in every proces 
sion, and got up meetings and processions of our 
own in our patriotic ardor. We engaged in cease. 
less discussions which were none the less hot and 
intolerant, because, as a general thing, neither of 
the disputants had the slightest idea of what he 
was talking about. 

I oecupied a conspicuous place in all this tumult | 
because my father was a candidate for the legisla 
ture. How he came to be one 1 do not know. I | 
am pretty sure he did not, either. A quiet, honest, 
modest and silent man was my father, who never 
made a speech in his life, and could not have made 
one. Intrigue and diplomacy were as unknown to 
him as sunstroke to a Greenlander. 

I fancy now that it was precisely because he was 
this sort of man that he was nominated. The town 
had had too many representatives of another sort. 

Going out on the streets alone was like taking a 
little promenade on Hounslow Heath in the old 
days of highwaymen; and on the evenings of 
opposition mass-meetings my return from the post 
office was often in imitation of the British retreat 
from Concord. 

Now election day was here. We were assured 
that victory was in the air, and about to perch 
upon our banner. Victory seemed to be regarded 
asa bird of some kind, but whether it would turn 
out an eagle or a crow—eagle for the winners, 
crow for the losers—no one could tell. 

If my participation in the campaign had hitherto 
been merely sympathetic, I was happy in knowing 
that youth, like old age, had on this day its honor 
and its toil. Though I could not vote myself, I 
could bring indifferent or disabled citizens to the 
polls with my own pet colt and buggy. 

The first ballot put into the box at Town Hall was 
thrown by old Jemmy Grant, the lame cobbler, 
whom I had dragged out of his stall at seven 
o’clock in the morning, that he might do his whole 
duty as a free American—and to keep Fred 
Crandall from getting at him first. Fred was 
active for the hostile camp, and if his slow-paced 
family hérse could not make as many trips as my 
Knox three-year-old, yet he brought three times as 
much freight when he did come, being provided 
with a two-seated beach-wagon, while my buggy 
had room for but one passenger. 

Fred was a boy of the most irritating audacity 
and enterprise, and he possessed, moreover, the 
advantage of knowing nearly every voter by sight, 
and each man’s political opinions by heart. Conse. 
quently he lost no time in asking for information 
where to go or whom to bring, while I required a 
great deal of direction and advice. 

We were alike in one respect: We displayed 
much more alacrity in getting people to the Town 
Hall than solicitude about getting them home again. 

All day long the contest went on, until, late in | 
the afternoon, there was scarcely a man in the | 
whole town of New Nicopolis who had not voted; | 

| 











but as ballots became fewer the anxiety increased, 
for the check-books showed almost an equality 
between the parties. 

Even my father began to grow nervous, and the 
politicians rushed about like lunatics. One of 
them suddenly ran up to me. 
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“Here, Charley!” exclaimed he. “Drive out on 
the north road as fast as you can go, and bring in 
Vanderson—at the red house next beyond the 
bridge.” 

I whirled my horse around without waiting fo, 
more. The rest of whatever the politician had t 
say was lost in the rattling of the wheels as | 


| dashed down the road at twelve miles an hour 
| but the colt had gone too far and too fast that day 


to keep up such a gait, and I soon reluctant), 
allowed him to take an easy jog trot. ; 

Fred Crandall suddenly dashed by with a fres) 
steed, which I recognized as Doctor Parker's new 
roadster. Things must be at a desperate pass 
indeed if the doctor was willing to commit his best 
horse to such a hard-driving Jehu as Fred! 

Fretting was of no use, though, and I wateche | 
him disappear over the next hill with more or le~s 
resignation. 

It was a long road to Vanderson’s, and I had 
still half a mile to go when Fred appeared as 
suddenly as before around a turn just ahead. He 
had no one with him, and his countenance indicated 
the greatest disappointment. He pulled up as we 
met, and called out: 

“Where are you going, Charley?” 

1 simply smiled, having no intention of betraying 
my plans. 

“Well, don’t tell if you don’t want to,” continued 
he, “but Iknow. You’re going to Vanderson’s.” 

“What then?” I inquired. 

“Nothing, only your man isn’t at home. You 
might as well save yourself the trouble of going 
any farther.” 

Now this struck me as suspicious. I did not 
precisely think Fred was telling a falsehood, but 
my brief experience of politics had inclined me to 
distrust everything an opponent might say. So | 


| resolved to find out for myself, and told Fred as 


much. 

“All right for you, Charley,” replied he, driving 
on offended. “Go ahead and see what you’ll make 
of it.” 

Iresumed my way, trying to feel proud of my 
sharpness and determination but not succeeding 
especially well, for 1 knew I had done a mean 
thing in doubting Fred’s word. To suspect unjustly 
once is worse than being cheated twice. 

I reached Vanderson’s comfortable-looking farm- 
house almost certain of proving Fred right and 
myself wrong by finding no one there. To my 
extreme surprise I saw an elderly man near the 
stable, hard at work oiling a wagon-wheel. 

“Mr. Vanderson?” I inquired. 

“The same,” he replied, hardly looking up. 

I caught my breath. Fred had told me a lie, after 
all! I am glad to be able to say that I wished I had 
believed him. 

“I want you to come to town with me, if you 
please,” I continued, after a minute. He looked at 
me quizzically. 

‘Want me to vote, eh?” 

“Yes, that’s it. How did you know?” 

“Oh, there was another young man here a while 
ago, who wanted the same thing.” 

So Master Fred had been trying to steal my man, 
had he? I no longer regretted anything, but 
solemnly resolved that Vanderson should go to the 
polls if 1 had to carry him on my back. 

“He laid down on me pretty consid’ble hard, but 
I told him it warn’t no use. I’m all sole alone 
to-day, for my son’s gone away and there’s slathers 
0’ things to do.” 

“It won’t take you an hour, Mr. Vanderson. The 
election’s awfully close, and we need every vote 
we can get,” I pleaded. 

“Do,eh? Well, ye can’t have mine, young sir,” 
answered he, looking extremely obstinate. “‘Fustly, 
this wagon’s to ile —” 

“Pll help you on that,” exclaimed I, jumping 
from the buggy and grasping the oil-can. 

“Secondly, the stove’s to black,” he continued, 
giving up the oiling to me without protest. 

*1’ll do that, too.” 

“Thirdly, the ashes is to sift for mulching the 
apple-trees.” 

“And that, too,” I persisted, wondering how it 
happened that all his jobs should be either dirty or 
dusty. He began to show signs of yielding. 

“If ye can git through in time, p’r’aps I'll go 
with ye, young sir.” 

I made a hasty calculation, and concluded that |); 
rushing matters I might make ‘‘a close connection” 
at the Town Hall. So 1 began to rush matters. 

My oiling of that wagon must have been a rare 
sight, and my blacking of that stove a rarer. By) 
the time I began to sift the ashes my face and 
clothes were oil where they were not all stove: 
polish. The ashes combined with the other sub 
stances and the perspiration arising from ms 
exertions formed a remarkable complexion powder. 

Meanwhile, old Mr. Vanderson lighted a pipe, 
seated himself comfortably to windward of mys 
whirling ash-dust, and talked on about his farm, 
family, friends and foes until I thought he would 
drive me distracted. Then he began to ask me 
questions about the studies at school, and finding 
astronomy to be one of them, immediately brought 
out his hobby—a theory that the moon is inhabited. 

Upon this he argued to such an unbearable 
degree that I heartily wished the moon were 
inhabited by Vanderson, vote or no vote. But ! 
had put my hand to the ash-sifter, and I would not 
look back. 

I finished the work, did three or four more little 
jobs which he pointed out, and at last, blackened, 
oily, dusty and tired, succeeded in getting fairly 0" 
the road to town. 

All this time nothing had been said concernins 
politics. I gathered that Vanderson was not # 
strong party man, and cared very little about the 
subject, which I presumed to be the reason whi) 
Fred had endeavored to win him from his allesi- 
ance. Notwithstanding my weary and grim) 
condition, I swelled with self-satisfaction over the 
success of my persistency. 

We drove up to the hall only just in season. The 
crowd seemed in more suspense than ever, and ou! 
arrival caused a great commotion. Some applauded, 
some cheered and some laughed—not a few hissed 
—and a general rush was made into the building. 

As I hurried my companion through the throng ! 
caught sight of Fred, who stood staring at us wit! 
a queer mixture of conflicting expressions. With 
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a triumphant glance at him I pressed up to the box, 
in which, scarcely a second before the clock struck 
the hour of closing, Vanderson calmly placed a 
straight ballot which carried the election by one 
vote for—the opposite party! 

Such a yell as went up! Nothing saved me from 
being mobbed by my friends except that the other 
side surrounded me in a dense mass to proffer their 
sincere though bitterly ironical congratulations. 
And Fred was the loudest of them all. 

“Didn’t 1 tell you, didn’t I tell you?” he kept 
shouting. “The son who had gone away was your 
man. Old Mr. Vanderson’s never voted anything 
but our ticket for the last forty-five years!” 

“Sartain true, young sir!” said the old man, 
grinning. “Ye never asked me about my views, 
an’ I tuk it fur granted ye was one of us. But if 
ye aint much of a canvasser ye’re a master hand to 
work. If ye’ll come out to-morrow we’ll continue 
our argyment consairning the inhabbertabil’ty of 
the moon, an’ II] hev s’more ashes fer ye to sift!’ 

1 broke away from him, escaped the crowd, and 
rushed home like a wild boy. Father subsequently 
found me buried in the haymow up to my neck, 
crying with rage. 

“There, there, sonny, never mind, never mind,” 
said he, soothingly. “If you aren’t exactly cut out 
for a politician no more is your father, either; and 
it’s a great relief to me that I haven’t got to go to 
the legislature !” 


But if I had only believed Fred, or if I had asked | 


old Mr. Vanderson a few questions—or if, or if, or 





if! MANLEY H. PIKE. 
For the Companion. 
MAN-AFRAID-OF-THE-BULL. 
On a cold day in November, 1879, Vincent 


Howard, a young man of the Canadian Northwest 
mounted police, was on guard over a herd of 
police horses feeding in a sheltered valley about 
three miles from Fort Walsh. While he lay on the 
hillside near his picketed horse and watched the 
herd in his care, he saw two mounted Indians ride 
over the brow of a hill to his right, and gaze 
longingly on the fine chargers of the redcoats. 

Young Howard knew that the temptation to 
steal horses is one which the Northwest Indian can 
seldom overcome. Indeed, he regards horse-steal- 
ing as a legitimate and creditable occupation. 

Even the fear of hanging, which was the punish. 
ment meted out to captured horse-thieves by the 
pioneers, would not deter Indians who thought 
they had a fair chance of making off with four- 
legged plunder. 

Howard jumped on his horse and rode toward 
the Indians. He could not have imagined that they 
had any design to steal police horses in the 
presence of a guard. He must have credited them 
with mere curiosity. His wish probably was to 
relieve the monotony of his watch by inspecting 
their equipment and holding a short powwow 
with them. 

They had not caught sight of him till he rode 
toward them, but they betrayed no surprise at his 
sudden appearance. The two sat quietly on their 
ponies awaiting his approach. They had already 
decided on their course. 

1 knew Howard well. He was a fun-loving, 
reckless boy, very handsome, generous, and much 
loved in the force. Without a thought of danger 
he rode up to the Indians with the usual salutation, 
“How-how!” 

They did not respond. It was plain that they 
were in no good humor. That was nothing unusual, 
for many of the Indians then entertained a grudge 
against the redcoats. 

But Howard cared nothing for their sullen looks. 
He was accustomed to put all sorts of people in 
good humo: so he greeted the two with “How 
how!” and his sunny smile, and went on with the 
few words of their language that he had learned. 

Still they showed an unfriendly disposition. As 
they did not quickly yield to his cheery ways, he 
incautiously tried teasing. I can fancy him 
prancing round the two strange-looking objects, 
mischievously pulling the tails or slapping the 
flanks of their stolid ponies, and sometimes gaily 
offering to shake hands. He was little more than 
a schoolboy, and could have had no conception of 
how his pranks deepened the anger with which 
the savages regarded him. 

“Sulk, then, if you will,” said Vincent, after 
finding that he could not mollify them either by 
coaxing or teasing. With that he rode away a few 
yards, turned his back to them, and rose in his 
stirrups to look over his herd in the valley. 

At that moment the Indians both fired on him, 
and he fell dead, with two bullets in his back. 

Two days later we men of the Fort Walsh 
detachment found the body of my poor young 
chum frozen stiff on that little rise of ground; but 
many days passed before his exasperated com 
rades got anything like a trace of the murderers. 

They had stolen no horses, they had left no trail. 
Alarmed at their own deed, they had hurried away 
to their far distant lodges, and proceeded to live 
in their usual manner. The strictest inquiry failed 
to disclose the names of any Indians who had been 
hear the police herd that day. 

Before long it became clear that our only chance 
of discovering the murderers lay in a well-known 
characteristic of these Indians. They are much 
given to boasting of their achievements during 
the excitement of their midnight dances; but the 
slayers of young Howard would probably keep 
absolute silence till they should begin to feel 
secure, and they would probably do their bragging 
While ranging at a great distance from Fort Walsh. 

So we could do nothing but wait, perhaps for 
months, perhaps for years, till a rumor should be | 
bruited up through the tribes and reach our inter 
preters—a rumor that some savage at a midnight 
dance had bragged of spilling & redcoat’s blood. 

Nearly nine months went by before two Blood | 
Indians were arrested on suspicion of the murder, 
and confined in the guard-house at Fort Walsh. 
There was little evidence against them. A report 
had come to the ears of our interpreter that one of 
the prisoners had told a Piegan named “Man. 
ifraid-of-the-bull” how he and the other prisoner 
had killed a “Sumoganish,” or red-coated soldier, in 





the Cypress Hills. Howard was the first and only 
man of the force who had then fallen by Indian 
hands. 

Now began the search for Man-afraid-of-the-bull. 
No doubt the inquiry had scarcely begun before he 
learned of our anxiety to find him. The Indians 
pass such news over hundreds of square miles 
with amazing and mysterious speed. 

Man-afraid-of-the-bull was well known to half 
the force, and should have been easily found if in 
the country; but we could gain no news of his 
whereabouts. 

It appeared evident that he had run away to 
Dakota or Montana for fear of the enmity of the 
Bloods, who would seek his life were he captured 
and forced to give evidence likely to hang two of 
the Blood tribe. 

Meantime I had been moved to McLeod, a police 
fort about one hundred and sixty miles west of the 
scene of the murder, and quite near the reserva- 
tions of the Bloods and Piegans. As Vincent 
Howard had been my dearest comrade, you may 


the-bull. 

But all my efforts went as unrewarded as those 
of the scouts and interpreters, till we were about 
giving up hope of ever finding the witness and 
avenging poor Howard’s death. 

The two Bloods were still confined at Fort Walsh, 
but it became clear that they must be released for 
lack of evidence against them. This conclusion 
was reached one day in July, 1880, by the commis- 
| sioner in command of the whole force. His head- 

quarters were at Fort McLeod, whence he de- 
spatched a party with orders to the Fort Walsh 
commander to let the prisoners go. 

I watched the party leave Fort McLeod early in 
the morning. 





“Whoop-up”’—a notorious abandoned stockade of 
the whiskey-traders of early days, who had been 





conceive my anxiety to come across Man-afraid-of- | 





| 


Their intention, I knew, was to | far ahead. 
camp that night about forty miles distant at though I had seen him on my left., 


looking at me. But I was sure he had been. He | 
seemed to be skulking round the edge of a knoll | 
as if trying to head me off. In a moment he 
disappeared behind the elevated ground. 

The remembrance of Vincent’s lonely death } 
flashed upon me, with a sort of staring wonder 
what death would bring to me. But above all was 
the sense of my utter loneliness. No one would 
know how I died. No one could avenge me. All 
the world would be blank for me as for Vincent. 

These thoughts ran through my brain before any 
scheme for defending myself. But I was not 
excited. What I felt was an intensely clear sense 
of what death implied. In a moment I was calmly 
considering the situation. 

I was certain that the Indian meant to ambush 
me—that he was skirting the hills to get a close, 
sure shot when my back should be turned. 

Why should he wish to kill me? But why should 
he have a reason? Had not Vincent been murdered 
in pure wantonness? 

The Indian had a repeating rifle. I was sure it 
was a Winchester. My pistol would be of no use 
against it unless [ could get into very close 
range. But thatseemed impossible. What chance | 
was there for escape? How I hated the clumsy 
horse between my legs! 

I tried to spur him into a gallop again, but still 
he went jog, jog, jog. No chance of riding out of 
the scrape, thought I. | 

Well, if the Indian was bound to kill me, I would | 
at least sell my life as dearly as I could. So 1} 
whipped out my revolver, and made sure that it 
was loaded. 

If I could but keep my face to the Indian! But} 
where was he? He might have stopped to follow 
me. He might have outridden me, and be waiting | 
He might be on my right side now, 


The edges of the knolls thereabout were sharply 
angled, the lanes through them in some places very 





Smash! 


Crash! 


routed out of the Great Lone Land by the mounted | narrow and quick in their turns. I might be within 


police. That afternoon an excited Indian, on a 


five yards of the Indian before I should see his 


| one really doubted their guilt. 


lie was the only Indian I ever saw dumfounded by 
surprise. As for me I was nearly as completely 
surprised. For the Indian was certainly Man- 
afraid-of-the-bull! 

For a moment we gazed at each other. Then he 
sprang to his feet, and took three steps toward his 
rifle. If he had gone farther I should have felt 
compelled to put a bullet through him. But he 
stopped as I cocked my pistol and shouted, **Halt.” 

At that he surrendered. I him to lie 
down on his face. Then I secured his rifle, took 
away his knife, tied his hands behind his back with 
his rope halter, and let him sit up as comfortably 
as he could. 

According to the story be afterward told the 
interpreter at Whoop-up, he had not seen me at all 
till we smashed into one another. The poor fellow 
was deaf, and so had not heard my horse on the 
soft trail. If he had seen me he would have been 
more frightened than I was, for would have 
supposed I was seeking to capture him. 

On learning that his in the 
“dead tepee” had been carried to the police, he 
had seized a pony and galloped for refuge to the 
Rolling Hills, intending to make his way to the 
States later. He had taken the left of the high 
knoll to keep clear of the trail, and galloped back 
simply because he found the road intercepted by a 
landslide. 

What did I do with him? Well, 1 mounted him 
on my jaded colt, took his plucky pony for my own 
riding, and walked him before me into Whoop-up 
before next morning. Thence he was taken straight 
to Fort Walsh, and the trial of the Bloods 
immediately began. 

But the evidence of Man-afraid-of-the-bull, sus- 
tained though it was by certain particulars, was 
not sufficient to convict the prisoners, though no 
They were released 


ordered 


news of presence 


two 


and went their way rejoicing. 

Strange to say, both of them were found frozen 
to death in the Sweet-Grass Hills the following 
winter; and thus, in the opinion of the police, God 
himself punished them for the murder of my dear 
young chum. 
young chu CHARLES POWER. 
ee 


WHAT AM 1? 

A drop dissevered from the boundless sea; 
A moment parted from eternity ; 

A pilgrim panting for a rest to come ; 

An exile anxious for his native home. 


Hannah More. 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE AS IT IS WRITTEN. 


The Chinese language has no alphabet. Its letters, 
or rather characters, each represent a word or a 
syllable. They are written from top to bottom in 
columns, and from right to left of the page. Hence 
a Chinese book begins where ours would end. 

Chinese is frequently spoken of as a language 
in which each syllable has a meaning of its own; 
but this is not correct. Words alike in sound but 
having different meanings are as common in 
Chinese as in English. 

There are from forty thousand to seventy thou 
sand words in the Chinese tongue—no one knows 
exactly how many. It has but four hundred and 
twenty different sounds. Henceif the words were 
equally divided among these sounds, there would 
be about one hundred words to each. 

In order to overcome the difficulty arising from 
having 80 many words to each sound, the Chinese 


| pony all covered with sweat and dust, dashed up | levelled gun. Or he might shoot me as I passed | have a system of pronouncing the sounds in 
| to the sentry at Fort McLeod’s gate, and made | by, and I never see him at all. The uncertainty as | different tones. There are four of these tones; 
| signs that he must instantly see the “big chief.” | to his whereabouts was the most maddening thing | and still there are about twenty-five different 


Taken before the commander, he stipulate 
sack of flour as the price of his news. 

He might have had twenty sacks when he gav 
information that Man-afraid-ofthe-bull had been 
seen that morning hiding in a “dead tepee”—a 
deserted tepee where lay a dead Indian. 

In one minute the fort was in commotion. A 
strong party galloped out to capture the skulker, 
while I volunteered to ride to Whoop-up and stop 
the detachment that had left us in the morning. 

My mount Was a good-looking colt which I had 
chosen two days earlier. I was confident of his 
ability to carry me over the forty miles to Whoop 


my horse was not a “‘stayer.” . 
him the spurs; there was no “go” in him. Is there 
any labor more exasperating than the effort to get 
speed out of a lazy, spiritless horse? Neither 
spur nor voice could get him out of that half-trot, 
half-anter. No position on the saddle gave me 
relief from that abominable gait. 

Night was creeping on before I had covered half 
my journey, and I was nearly as much exhausted 
as the miserable creature I bestrode. It appeared 
that I must camp for the night in the Rolling Hills 
—a great stretch of prairie broken by unnumbered 
little hills; but at the thought of what would come 
of my failure to reach Whoop-up before next 
morning, I determined to push forward on foot 
when my colt should go down. 

If the detachment should get away from Whoop 
up without hearing from me, the prisoners at Fort 
Walsh would be released just when the witness 
against them had been found. 

Twenty miles is no great walk for a fresh man, 
but I was very tired with the labor of urging that 
deceptive colt. Moreover, a man who is accustomed 
to riding detests the idea of walking a long 
distance. 

The evening was exceedingly hot. 
and out of temper. 

Still the colt was “lolloping” along faster than I 
could walk. I determined to get the last mile out 
of his legs before taking to my own. There was 
no danger of riding him to death—he was of the 
mean kind that go down, with plenty of life in 
them, from pure laziness and cowardice. 

Turning suddenly two the left around one of the 
knolls, my thoughts were distracted from my horse 
by the sight of a gorgeously blanketed Indian 
riding parallel with me one hundred yards away. 
His Winchester barrel lay across his left arm. Its 
butt was concealed by his blanket. 


I was sweaty 





He was not 


up before dark; but I very quickly discovered that | 


Already he was beginning to lag. In vain I gave | 





d for a! of all. 


Was he alone? I had seen but one. Twenty 
might be near me. No matter how many I must go 
on. To stop would be to give the enemy an easy 
shot. 

Suddenly I caught a glimpse of the gay blanket | 
again. For but an instant I saw it; the Indian had 
galloped across the trail about fifty yards ahead of | 
me, and disappeared around the corner of a sharply 
edged knoll some fifty feet higher. 

I instantly surmised that he meant to lie in wait 
at the farther end of the knoll, and shoot me as | 
went past. I knew the place well. He could stand 
concealed there within three yards of where the 
trail went by. 

Now I made my plan in an instant. It would 
have been a very fine plan indeed if the Indian had 
not had one quite different from what I presumed. 
Instead of riding along the trail to the right of the 
knoll I would dash round to the left, dismount, 
creep silently up on foot to my Indian’s supposed 
hiding-place fifty yards ahead, and fire upon him 
while he was wondering what had become of me. 

An excellent scheme—if the Indian were waiting 
where I supposed. But he was not.doing anything 
of the kind. 

I cocked my revolver. Perhaps the new sound 
stimulated my pony. Perhaps I dug the spurs into 
a new place, or deeper than before. At any rate 
he broke into a decided gallop. Now the evening 
was becoming dark. 

Instead of obeying my rein and turning to the 
left, my horse plunged on clear past the right side 
corner of the knoll before I could haul him up and 
turn him. When I put his head round he went 
back madly, and turned the corner to the left side 
of the knoll at a surprising pace. But his speed 
was not so amazing as its result. 

Smash! Crash! 

“Hang it!” I cried. 

“Ugh! How! How!” yelled the Indian. 

My horse had dashed into the Indian’s horse at 
full speed. on turning the corner. He had 
coming at a gallop—to get a shot at me from behind, 
as I believed at the time. The superior weight of 
my big colt had rolled his pony over. 

As he went down the Indian’s Winchester flew 
from his hand. 

My left spur had caught on the blanket to which 
he instinctively clung—clung so strongly that my 
boot was pulled half off by my colt’s forward 
plunge. My right arm was brought down on the 
pommel of my saddle with such force as to dis- 
charge my revolver. Then we faced each other. 





been 





words to every sound and tone. Fancy trying to 
learn a tongue in which each word uttered may 
have any one of twenty-five different meanings! 

The fewness of family names in China is even 
more remarkable than the fewness of sounds in 
the language. Only one hundred family names 
are allowed in the Empire, and there would be 
four million people of each of the names if these 
were equally applied. 

For lack of an alphabet, the labor of learning to 
read Chinese is great. Each character must be 
learned by itself, and when the student has 
mastered a thousand, or five thousand, the follow 
ing thousand has to be learned, one at a time, in 
the same way. Previous study gives nothing more 
than a certain familiarity with the peculiar form 
which distinguishes each character from its fellows. 

Little wonder that Chinese education is practi 
cally limited to reading and writing, with a few 
scraps of history and moral science and mythology. 
Reading and writing occupy the pupil’s time every 
day from five years of age until he is fifteen or 
twenty. No native Chinese pretends to know all 
the characters in the language, and no foreigne: 
ever fully masters the art of reading it. 

That my readers may have some little idea of 
how the Chinese characters are constructed, I will 
for “pris 
is made of the character for “man” placed 


describe a few of them. The characte: 
oner”’ 
inside of that for “box,” 


prisoner is literally a man in a box. 


and hence in Chinese a 
To hear is 
the character for ear in that for a gate or door. 
To ask is a mouth in a door, and to look is a man 
standing in a door. 

\ stable is an ox under a roof, and peace is one 
woman under a roof. It is needless to multiply 
illustrations, since those already given will indicate 
the principle. 

It must not be supposed that these objects are 
each pictured in the writing or print of the char 
acter. The symbols or characters for the component 
objects make up the character for the whole. 

Words of syllable 
are not formed arbitrarily as in English, but each 
character is an intelligent part of the whole word, 
since its idea enters into the meaning of the whole. 
Thus up of 
meaning to use heart, and “anxious” 


more than one character o1 


“careful” is made two characters 
of two mean 
ing to wear out the heart. 

Chinese is written with a small brush and India 
ink. This involves so mich time and labor that, 
save an aid in fixing the characters in the 


memory, no foreigner undertakes to learn to write 
the language. Asa fine native copyist can be hired 
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for eight or ten dollars a month, it prety not pay | the whole range of scientific language, for exam- | with Italy, interrupted by the killing. of ‘Salens 


a foreigner in China to spend years im learning ple, and in the simpler terms and phrases used 


to write Chinese. 


The accompanying cut, taken from a photograph | expressions are. found im Chinese because the | 
of an inscription on a fan presented to me by a | sciences and even the simpler studies are unknown | 


lin common school-books with us no equivalent | Bering Sea question to arbitration, and the 


distinguished Chinese official, will give an idea of | to them. 


fine penmanship in that language. 


foe 
eewlary Laclede 
Sats boot Mlle 


a Ba aid? 
Lo me yand co: 
aire ea 


Mi ttennniihs onthe at 
ich sheuld bapa in tn yout band, 4 
hater bb pint 


aoe ma 


the English text, like the Chinese, was written 
with a brush, and not with a pen. 


The small characters at the right give the name | the one some new disease or poison, and the other | 
and titles of the donor, and the name and titles of | some fatal 


the person to whom the fan was presented. The 
larger characters are a poem in one verse in| 


memory of a voyage at sea, which the Chinese | 


official and I once made in company. 

The Chinese text as to both composition and | 
penmanship is very fine. The English text, | 
although somewhat lame in grammar, is an 


accurate translation of the main idea of the poem. 


It may be well to state that the official mentioned 


learned his English without a teacher, and with | 


no aid from hooks except such as was to he 
gained from the Bible and a dictionary. 

The grammar of the Chinese language may be 
described with a single statement—it has no 
grammar. Moods, tenses, persons, gender and 
number are all lacking. Conjugations, declen- 
sions, auxiliary verbs are all conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In these points which make boys and girls at 
school say so often, ‘“‘I hate. grammar,’ the 
Chinese is an easy-going sort of a tongue in 
which you say what vou please as you please, and 
never think about the grammar of it at all. 

Of course there are nouns and verbs, but your 
noun m this sentence becomes perhaps a verb or 
an adjective in the next, and a preposition in the 
third. Possibly owing to the extreme age of the 
language, the grammatical corners of the words 
seem to have been worn off smooth. Yet the 
language is full of idioms or crystallized phrases, 
which must not be interfered with. 

To show what pitfalls for a Chinese scholar are 
our “may, can or must, might, could, would or 
should” and all the tribe of auxiliary verbs, I 
will give you the inscription which was written in 
English upon another fan, by the distinguished 


scholar who accomplished the linguistic feat | 


shown 1m the cut. 

To combine the reason of heaven, earth and man 

Only the Sage’s disciples who is can 

Universe to be included in knowledge all men are 

But only the wise man who is could. 

I have heard Doctor enough to have compiled the 
branches of science 

And = e — of Chinese and foreigners all to be 

xper 
Chosem the deeply learning to be deliberated are at 


r 
Take = my jewels by side of the dragons it as your 
might. 


In studying any foreign language the thoughtful 
student learns more than simply how to talk m 
the strange tongue. He learns much of the habits 
of thought and range of ideas of the people who 
use the language. For words are nothing more 


than modes or forms intended for the communi- | 
Hence the thought, the thing, | 


cation of thought. 
must always precede the word which is its name, 
its form of expression. 

In a country, for example, where horses do not | 
exist no name for horse will be found. If a 
people existed on the earth entirely without affec- 
tion, then no word for ‘love’ would be found in 
their language. Each language is thus a record 
of the condition of the people who speak it, and 
it grows, 


or decay. Chinese 1s no exception to this rule. 


While it discloses various lines of thought and | 


many delicate turns of speech unknown in Eng- 
lish, there are many subjects in which the language 
is totally devoid of words, many ideas for which 
there are no expressions simply because these 
ideas have never entered the Chinese head. In 


The skill of | 
the writer may be further judged by the fact that! tude or a formula in chemistry, and unless you | | Business at home has been good, and prices have 


= Hie 
eT ae 
45 He 

I Sf BRE 
RE re 
He de hs ha 
7, RP Rx. 


develops and decays with their progress | 


Speak toa Celestial about a meridian of longi- | 


ae 
se 


wa oy 
zx 

ze 
= 2 
ae? 


4 
4 


4 
wv 


give him at least an hour of your time” in | 
| explaining your meaning, he will probably think 


machine destined to blow up the | 


Chinese Empire. CuesteER HoLcomBe. 
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} For the Companion. 
REVEILLE. 


Heart dost thou faint and no hope see? 
A voice exultant ringeth in the air, 
“Courage be thine! For, “eS as thy despair, 
Great let thy conquering of it be 
MARGARET CrosBy. 


oe 
4 





| 
THE YEAR PAST. 

The daily newspapers, at the close of this week, 
will have filled three hundred and sixty-six issues 
with the events of the vear 1892, plus miscellany 
and advertisements. How much of it all 1s worth 
remembering to-day ? 

A glance over Europe shows not many changes 
that possess more than a temporary interest. In 


dismissed the ministry ; and the people approved 
the act by electing a parliament in which the new 
government which he appointed has a strong 
majority. 

Italy also has begun an era of reform. ‘The first 
act was the defeat of the Rudini government, and 
the second was the emphatic approval of the 
cabinet of Signor Giolitti, in the recent elections. 

France has changed her ministry twice. Belgium 
has passed through an important general election. 





Norway and Denmark, that are worthy to be 
remembered are certain internal agitations which 


popular movements that may lead to great changes 
hereafter. 

Great Britain passed through the convulsion of 
| a general election, which resulted in the return of 
the Liberal party to power, and the formation of 


| anew government with Mr. Gladstone at its head. | 
| In Germany have occurred two important polit- | 


| ical events: The opposition to and withdrawal of 
the Education Bill, in Prussia, causing the retire- 
'ment of General Caprivi from the 
government; and the introduction of the new 
Army Bull in the Reichstag by Caprivi, w ho | 
retains his position as Chancellor of the Empire. 
One great event of the year, which concerns all 
Europe, and which we may find before many 
months concerns us also, 1s the advance of cholera 





some Russian and German cities. 
The promising scheme for the confederation of 


The 


| the Australian colonies has come to naught. 
| only revolution in South America 

Venezuela, where the new government is fully 
| established, and peace reigns again. In Mexico 
General Diaz has been reélected and inaugurated | 
| for a fourth term. 

The three great events of the vear at home 
have been the presidential election and the great 
Democratic victory, the unexampled strike, with 
|all its tragic incidents, at Homestead, and the 


sary. 

We should not forget that this year has also 
| witnessed the restoration of most cordial relations 
| with Chile, greatly disturbed by the assault on 
| the sailors of the Baltimore at Valparaiso, and 


The events in Spain and Portugal, in Sweden, ; 


were of little consequence except as they indicate | 


Prussian | 


across the continent, and its frightful ravages in | 


was that in | 


universal celebration of the Columbus anniver- | 


in New Orleans; the agreement to submit the 


meeting of the Silver Conference at Brussels. 

The crops of the year were better than fair in 
|the United States, but they were below the 
average in the rest of the world, taken as a whole. 


been well maintained. Abroad trade has been 
less prosperous. 

The ravages of death have been unusually great 
among men famous in religion, science and 
letters, and unusually small among men great by 
the accident of birth or by political achievement. 
When we have mentioned the Khedive, the Duke 
of Clarence and Marshal Da Fonseca, ex-Pres- 
dent of Brazil, we have nearly exhausted the | 
list of world-famous names of the second class. 

The Roman Catholic Church has lost during 
the year five famous Cardinals—Simeom, Lavi- 
gerie, Mermillod, Manning and Howard, and 
General Anderledy, the head of the Society of 
Jesus, or Jesuit order. Among famous Protestant 
clergymen we mention only that great preacher, | 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Noah Porter, formerly presi- 
dent of Yale. 

Literature mourns some illustrious men— 
‘Tennyson, Whittier, Ernest Rénan, Walt Whit- 
man, George William Curtis, Professor Mommsen, 
the greatest of historians of Rome, and Edward 
A. Freeman. Add Emile de Laveleye, the | 
economist, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Robert Franz, 
the composer, Judge Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court, Cyrus W. Field and Jay Gould, and it 
will be seen what a notable harvest death has 
gathered. Nor must we forget the visitation that 
caused the whole country to mourn with the 
President the death of Mrs. Harrison. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BREATH OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


The mountain wind is wine! 
Invisible, divine 
It flows from wooded crests, where broadest sunshine 
rests ; 
Or pours from craggy steeps, 
Where glistening water lea: ge: 
H Its fragrant odors fine, breathe from the groves of pine. 
Blow winds, serenely blow, 
And carry far belo 
Whatever is not fair, for in this ptghee air 
Far up in ether brig 
There shines but - and light. 
| Blow, ae, and from us bear each Troubled trace of 


care. 
Mrs. Merritt E. Gates. 


> 





THE POST-OFPFICE. 


The number of post-offices in the United States 
is nearly seventy thousand, and at the present 
rate of extension it will reach one hundred thou- 
sand before many vears. 

To every one of these offices—to the smallest 
and most remote with no less care and prompti- 
tude than to the greatest—must be brought, after 
they have been gathered up from all parts of the 
| country, letters, newspapers, books, magazines, 
cards and packages made up of almost every 
conceivable kind of merchandise. 

To bring all these things to the people costs a 
vast amount of money—more than, at present, 


| half of dollars. 

| The report of the postmaster-general for 1892 
shows, as every report of the department for 
| many years has done, a considerable extension of | 
| the service in several directions. The most | 
important step of the last fiscal vear was the | 
increase, by fully one-half, in the number of | 
post-offices where letters are delivered free by | 
carriers. | 

Three new kinds of postal cards have been 
introduced during the year. One may now use a 
large card or a small one, according to the length | 
of his message, and may send a card provided 
with a flap upon which a return message may be 
sent by the person who receives it. 

The providing of this new return postal card is | 
an example in itself of the system of adding to | 
the facilities of postal communication which may 
be said to be the settled policy of the government. | 
Almost all European governments fix postal 
charges with a view to obtaining a profit on the 
service, but that has never been the practice of | 
| the United States. 





. | 
As fast as the income of the department has | 


| approached closely to or exceeded the expenses. 
postage has been cheapened or the service) 
extended in such a way that a deficit has resulted ; | 
for it 1s a8suimed that a service so directly intended 
| for the public convenience should not be made to 
|} vield a profit at the sacrifice of efficiency and 
usefulness. 

From 1851 to 1883 the postage charge on a half- 
| ounce letter was three cents. In the latter year 
|1t was reduced to two cents, the postal service 
having produced a surplus of revenue. Since 
| that time, again, the weight of a letter which may 
| be sent undera two-cent stamp has been increased 

from half an ounce to one ounce, which amounted 
| to a reduction. 
| Even at this rate, the carrying of letters more 
| than pays the government. ‘The postmaster- 
| general says that two cents on each letter 
| actually double the cost of carrying it. 
| But on other classes of mail-matter there is an 
pe loss. Periodicals and books are, as a 
| whole, carried at a loss to the government of six 
centsa pound. The charge, for paper mail-matter 


is 





going directly to subscribers to periodicals, is only 
one cent a pound. 





There is a further loss on the 





| that 


| during this century. 





carriage pet suadhendins, and thus the profit on 
the transportation of letters is eaten up. 

Throughout the greater part of the country the 
ordinary postal service is carried on with an all- 
round loss which is not wholly made up for by 
the cities and limited country districts where the 
service is as a whole profitable. 

In all the Southern and most of the Western 
states the postal business is a losing one; but it is 
an essential part of a good postal system, and 
really its chief element of value, that it shall go 
everywhere, and make quick, regular and cheap 
communication possible between all parts of the 
country. 

It is this which the people pay for and desire. 
In less than two years receipts will again exceed 
expenditures, and this will serve as a signal for 
new and enlarged conveniences to the people. 


~~ 
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HER METHOD. 


A young teacher who has had great success with 
a class of little ‘‘ragamufiins” in the worst quarter 
of a large city was asked at a school-teachers’ 
meeting to tell something of the method by which 
she had transformed the lawless street-urchins 
into respectable little citizens in so many cases. 

“T haven’t any method, really,” said the young 
woman, modestly. ‘It is only that I try to make 


| the boys like me, and I say ‘don’t’ just as seldom 


as I possibly can in my work with them. They 


| had learned to lie, steal and fight, but truth, hon 


esty and courtesy were unknown terms. 

“So I began by telling them a story every morn 
ing about some boy who had done a brave, honest 
or kind thing, and held him up for their admira 
tion. And after awhile | asked them to ‘save up’ 
good things they had seen or done to tell at these 
morning talks. Their eagerness about it and pride 
when I was pleased with their little incident. 
showed me they were being helped. 

“There was just one boy who seemed to me 
hopeless. He was apparently indifferent to every 
thing; sat for weeks, during the morning talks, 
with a stolid expression, and never contributed 


| anything to the conversation. 


“I had begun to feel really discouraged about 
him, when one morning he raised his hand as soon 
as it was time for the talk to begin. 

“‘Well, Jim, what is it you have to tell us?’ I 
asked, encouragingly. 

“*Man’s hat blew off as I was comin’ to school. 
Tran an’ picked it up fer him,’ he jerked out, in 
evident embarrassment at finding all eyes fastened 
on him. 

“*And what did the man say?’ I asked, hoping 
that a ‘Thank you’ had rewarded his first attempt 
in the right direction. 

“*You young scamp, you’d have made off with 
if I hadn’t kept my eye on you!’ said the 
boy in the same jerky fashion. 

“*And what did you do then?’ I asked, in fear 
and trembling. 

“*Didn’t do nothin’ but jest come along to school.’ 
said the boy, soberly. ‘I reckoned he didn’t know 
no better; prob’ly he hadn’t had no sech teachin’ 
as I’ve got,’ and he lapsed into silence with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. 

“I think he had a pretty severe rebuff, but he 
has told a great many pleasant things since that 
day, 80 you see he was not disheartened. 

“Some people would say, I know, that I ought to 


| tell them how bad stealing and lying and fighting 


are; and yet as long as they will listen to me while 
I say ‘Do be honest, do be truthful, do be kind,’ | 


Greece the king himself became a reformer, and | the government gets out of it by a million and a | shall not keep the other things before their minds.” 


The young teacher sat down as modestly as she 
had risen. It was unanimously voted that what 
ever might be said for other methods, hers—which 
she did not even call a method—had commended 
itself. 


~ 
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THE SPINSTER’S PLACE. 


The memoir of Mrs. Monteith, a woman of high 


| social position and large wealth in New York 
| during the early part of this century, contains a 


letter written by her during a commercial panic 
which threatened her income. She says 

“If we lose our property, I and Maria (her 
daughter) are utterly helpless. We are not com- 
petent to teach; we cannot sew well; we are too 


| often ill to undertake manual labor; and there is, 


as you know, no way open for a woman to earn her 
bread but as a housemaid, a seamstress, or 4 


| teacher.” 


In a convention of working. women held in New 
York last spring scores of occupations were repre 


| sented, each reputable, healthy and lucrative. 


In an address made recently to the graduating 


| class of one of our colleges for women, the speaker 


declared that all the arts, more than half of the 
sciences, and almost every known branch of trade, 
are now occupied by women with more or less 
success. 

“Let not the woman who is without husband or 
child,” he urged, “think that the world has no work 
for her, while spinsters teach astronomy and 
mathematics in our highest schools, and fill every 
standing ground down to the place of brakemen 
and blacksmiths.” 

It is not only as bread-winners that the world 
has made room for women’s skill and energ) 
Countless educational, social 
and charitable enterprises and organizations fur 
nish employment for them. 

The young woman, fifty years ago, 
unmarried, was forced to confine her industry and 
talents to the limits of ber own household or 
village. Now, without losing a single feminine 
grace, she can take a large and active part in the 
world’s work. 

Yet The Companion would remind its reader- 
that in thus enlarging the field of woman’s labor, 
and in edueating her for it, we should alway= 
remember that the chief work given to her by 
nature and God is that of a home-keeper, a wife 
and mother. 

The girl who from choice or otherwise remain- 
unmarried is the exception in her sex. She should 
be given her opportunity for self-support, and be 


who was 
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cherished and respected in it. But the education 
of our girls should be sufficiently broad to fit them 
adequately for the work which is the rule among 
women, not the exception. 


* 
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A GOOD HABIT. 





In the summer of 1842 Prince Bismarck won bis 
first medal. It occurred in this wise: 

As cavalry officer he was on duty with other 
officers, and standing with them on a bridge over a 
lake. As he was about to give an order, his groom 
Hildebrand rode one of the horses to water close 
by the bridge. Suddenly the horse lost footing, 
and Hildebrand, clinging to the animal, disap- 
peared with it in the water. 

A terrible cry resounded. One of Bismarck’s 
biographers relates that before the other oflicers 
had collected their senses, Bismarck had thrown 
off his sword and his uniform, and had thrown 
himself in the lake to save his servant. By great 
good fortune he seized him, but the man clung to 
him so closely in his death-agony that he had to 
dive before he could loose himself from him. 

Bismarck rose to the surface, raising his servant 
with him, and brought him safe to land in an 
unconscious condition. 

The next day the servant was as well as ever. 
But the little town that had witnessed the brave 
rescue was in a great commotion. They petitioned 


the superintendent, who obtained for the young | 


officer the medallion “for rescue from danger.” 

And now, on great occasions, the well-known 
Prussian Safety Medal may be seen beside the 
proudest stars in Christendom on the breast of the 
famous creator of United Germany. 

Bismarck, it is said, is prouder of his first medal 
than of all the rest put together. 

One day in the plenitude of Bismarck’s power a 
noble minister approached the premier, and with a 
tinge of satire asked him the meaning of this 
modest decoration. He at once replied: 

“Tam in the habit sometimes of saving life.” 


The diplomatist lowered his eyes before the 
reproving look which accompanied Bismarck’s | 
lightly spoken words. 





HOW MUCH DID IT COST? 


Is it not a little strange that when our great 
statisticians take slate and pencil to figure up the 


cost of government, they never take into the | 


account the expense of elections? 

The country has lately gone through its great 
presidential canvass. How much did it.cost? The 
little items are the expense of printing ballots 
and the time and labor of the men who sit behind 


the rail and receive the ballots; but these expen- | 


ditures must foot up, for the whole country, many 
millions of dollars. 

Legitimate expenses of political parties would 
amount to other millions—just how many no man 
could guess. Enormous bills were necessarily 
incurred for printing, for postage, for the rent of 
halls, for the travelling expenses of delegates to 
Conventions and of stump speakers, for the equip- 
ment of political clubs with uniforms and torches, 
and for other purposes somewhat similar. 

Worst of all were the expenditures for the 
secret service of the political parties, the cost of 
the dark and hidden arts, purchased votes, corrupt 
devices to cheat voters and to falsify their will. 

Great as was the money expense of all this, the 
real cost of it is not measured by dollars. The 
country pays for it in a loss of moral stamina, in 
demoralization of the public conscience. 

Just before the election a New York newspaper 
declared that in a certain city, which it named, 
containing twenty-five hundred voters, there were 
eight hundred votes for sale. Men were so shame- 
less that they even organized to put up the price— 
“struck” for more pay for their votes. 

If the story is true, what a tale it tells of still 
meaner men who have taught these purchasable 
voters to expect pay! 


+ 
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SOLDIERS’ NOSES. 

“The next thing we know,” an old-fashioned 
British officer complained recently, “the war office 
will be issuing umbrellas for every soldier in the 
army, and a review at Wimbledon will see all 
the forces manceuvering under blue 
Umbrellas are surely the next thing to official 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 
effeminate every day!” 

The occasion of this complaint was the issue by 
the war oflice of a military handkerchief, patented 
by an officer. On this handkerchief, which is 
intended primarily for the soldiers’ noses, is 
printed all sorts of useful information concerning 
the use and construction of the Lee-Mitford rifle, 
the alphabet used by army signallers, the various 
bugle-calls, and so forth. 

Not so very long ago the use of pocket-handker- 
chiefs by soldiers on duty was not permitted at all. 


One day, however, an officer ordered a new recruit | 


to fall back and blow his nose, and scolded him at 
the same time for not having “blowed it.” 

“Please, sir, I did blow it,” answered the man, 
“but it wouldn’t keep blowed.” 


The regulation which required the men to blow | 
their noses, and yet forbade tlieir using handker. | 


chiefs, was irksome to recruits who had been 
“well brought up;” but it was a necessary part of 
glorious war. 
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COUNTERMANDING ORDERS. 


During the years of the Revolutionary War, the | 


Rey. Samuel Buell was pastor of the Easthampton 


Church, on Long Island. He had been pastor there | 


4 great many years, and had gained wide influence. 

While the English occupied the island, Sir 
William Erskine was in command. Between the 
parson and the military authorities a good under- 
standing was kept up in spite of the political 
hostility. 

There is yet told a story of the worthy parson to 
the effect that Sir William once ordered a number 
of the farmers of Easthampton to go over to 
Southampton to do a certain piece of work on the 





gingham. | 


Military life becomes more | 








the commander happened to meet the parson, and 
told him frankly that he bad ordered out his parish- 
| joners on Sunday. 
“I know it, I know it,” said the parson, ‘but, as 
| it happens, I am myself commander-in-chief on 
that day, and I have countermanded the order.” 
Sir William yielded the point with a good-natured 
laugh. 





First Prize Serial Story. 


will be the 
Double New Year’s Number, 


will be printed the first chapter of 


+‘ Larry,”’ 


by Miss AMANDA M. DoveGLas to which was 
awarded the First Prize —Two THovsanp 
Do.Liars —in the Competition of 1892. 





MAKING 





coast of Normandy, when she received a call from 
| her friend, Mr. Milsand, who was living not far 
away. He mentioned almost at once that Mr. 


neighborhood. Doubtless he noticed 
peculiar in her way of receiving the intelligence. He 
| knew well that the Brownings and the Thackerays 
| —Mrs. Ritchie is a daughter of the great novelist— 
had long been on terms of friendly intimacy. 
Milsand was one who could not be contented to | 
| see old friends at odds. Mrs. Ritchie says: 


something 


| We were walking along the dusty road when Mr. 
| Milsand suddenly stood still, and fixing his earnest 


“Tell me, why is there some reserve? Is any- 
thing wrong between you and Robert Browning? 
I see you are reserved; 1 see he is also constrained. 
What is it?” 

I replied, honestly enough, that I did not know 
what it was; there was some constraint between 
me and my old friend. 
had made mischief. 
| “But this must not be,” said Milsand; “this must 
| be cleared.” | 
| I said it was hopeless; it had lasted for months, | 
and in those days I was young enough to imagine | 
| that a mood was eternal. 

I happened to be alone the next day, and was | 
writing in my bedroom when I chanced to go to the 
window, end looked into the old walled court. I 
saw the gates open a little way, and a man’s broad- 
shouldered figure come through them, and then 
advance, striding across the stones, toward the 
house. 

It was Mr. Browning, dressed all in white, with 
a big white umbrella under his arm. It was the 
| poet himself, and over and beyond this, it was my 

sind, o/d friend returned, all reserve and coldness | 

gone, never to trouble or perplex again. We had 
no explanations. 

“Don’t ask,” he said; “the facts are not worth 
remembering or inquiring into.” 

The next day we went to St. Aubin, and every- 
thing was as it had been in the old times. | 


I imagined that some one 





CURIOSITIES OF MINUTE LIFE. 


| 
mn | 


The study of bacteria, those microscopic organ- 
isms which have assumed so much importance in 
the public mind since some of them have been 
shown to be the active cause of various diseases, 
is progressing at a wonderful rate. It may 
possible to write the biography of certain bacteria, 
and the story of their individual development 
would possess much interest. 


be 


The action of light upon these simple organisms 
is, in certain cases, wonderful. It has been ascer- 
tained, for instance, that the bacterium photomeé- | 
ricum possesses the power, or property, of dis- | 
| criminating between lights of different intensities. 
| These minute organisms show an optical rotation 
in a definite direction, and when the intensity of 
the light shining upon them is suddenly diminished, 
they dart backward with an opposite rotation. 
This is called by Engelmann a “terror motion,” as 
if the organisms feared darkness. } 

One result of this curious property is that such | 
bacteria may be inclosed in an illuminated cirele | 
as in a trap, out of which escape is impossible to | 
them, for the moment they approach the dark rim 
of the luminous cirele the “terror motion” sends 
them shooting back into the light. 


SWELLING WORDS. 


William Wirt when a young man wrote a farce, 
|in which the most eminent lawyers of Virginia 
are introduced, and their peculiarities humorously 
exaggerated. Among them was one who had been 
Minister to England, and was remarkable for 
using swelling words. 


He is represented as conducting a cause in the 
| county court, and in asking the clerk to call some 
one into court, thus addresses him: 

“Mr. Jones, have the benignity to vociferate 
Peter Jolley into court.” 

The clerk bawled out, “Vociferate P. Jolley! 
Come into court!” 

While examining a loquacious female witness, 
the lawyer loses his patience and exclaims: 

“This woman ought to be deposited into tacitur- 
nity !”” 

“You may 
reckon you'll have none of my company, sir 
retorted the angry woman. 


0 to Tass Eternity yourself, but I 


rh 


SLY REVENGE. 


The spectacle of great men at play is always 
delightful to us who only know them in their 
serious moods. The artist Turner was an inter- 
esting talker, and was not only prodigal of inter- 
esting information, but of brilliant repartee. 


He was once at a dinner-party at the poet Camp- 
| bell’s, and spoke of art in such a way that his 
listeners believed him to consider it superior to all 
other professions. After this the poet rose, and 
having alluded with mock gravity to his friend’s 
skill in “varnishing painters as well as paintings,” 
proposed : 

“The health of Mr. Turner and the Worshipful 
Company of Painters and Glaziers.” 

Then Turner rose, and with equal solemnit 
expressed his sense of the honor he had received, 
made some good-humored allusions to “blotters of 
| foolscap whose works were appropriately bound 
| in calf,” and concluded by proposing in return: 
| “The health of Mr. Campbell and the Worship- 
| ful Company of Paper-Stainers!” 


PEACE. | 


look upon me, said: 
| 
| 





In the next issue of THE ComMPANION, which | 


Browning and his sister were also living in the | 


Mr. | 
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Sabbath. Before that day came around, however,| White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice’” whitens and preserves the teeth.[ Adv. 
~~ 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. {Adv. 





New varnish is beautiful, good 
or bad. Old varnish, if good, is 
even richer. 

But you are used to seeing it 
dull and dirty after a little. 

Be more exacting. How? 
We'll send you the ‘People’s 
Text- Book.” 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


The Atlantic Monthl 


, ; 
Mrs. Ritchie, in her reminiscences of Browning, | Begins a new volume with the January number, 
Says that she was spending the summer on the | 


which will have the first chapters of 


Old Kaskaskia 


A Serial Historical Story by Mary HartweLL 
CATHERWOOD, author of “ The Lady of Fort 
St. John ;*’ also the first of several papers on 


The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia 


By Francis PARKMAN. 

Other features will be a Two-Part Story by 
Kate Dovei_as WiGern; Studies in American 
Biography, beginning with one on George Wil- 
liam Curtis; an article by James Bryce, 
M. P., treating American Influence on English 
Political Institutions. 

Those qualities which have given the ATLAN- 
Tic MontTHLY the foremost place among Ameti- 





can literary magazines will continue to char- | 


acterize it. 
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For the Companion 


EPISODES IN MY LIFE. 
By Count Ferdinand de Lesseps 


It was in 1822. Many years have elapsed since 
then, yet it seems but as yesterday, 80 quickly does 
time pass when one is busy. 

I had just finished my studies at the Lycée Henri 
IV. The Grand Master of the University had 
issued a circular announcing that students must 
spend two years in the class ot philosophy in order 
to obtain their bachelor’s degree. 

I had spent but one year. With a view to escape 
a second year of probation, I applied to the college 
chaplain, who occasionally received me in his 
rooms. He kindly entertained my request for an 
exemption, and gave me a letter addressed to the 
rector of the academy at Amiens, asking him to 
examine me, and see if 1 were already fit for 
the bachelorship. Three others of my class 
were given similar letters. 

We reached Amiens by coach, for railways 
had not yet been established, and were re 
ceived at the rector’s house. He showed us 
great good will, and interrogated us in his own 
salon, the examination luckily being private. 

He unrolled a map, and first asked me to 
point out on it the north, south, east and west 

We had been taught many things at college, 
but geography had been quite neglected. 
Since then I have seen in New York a school 
of fifteen hundred young ladies who knew a 
great deal more than many of the professors 
ot my time. Education has vastly improved 
within the two last generations. When these 
young girls, preceded by their worthy presi 
dent, entered the hall, it seemed as if civiliza 
tion itself came in with them. 

But let us return to the rector at Amiens in 
1822. When he asked us to indicate the points 
of the compass on the map, I failed to do it 
correctly, and so did my three companions 
The good rector thereupon began to laugh, 
and we four students joined in heartily. 

However, the rest of the examination proved 
satisfactory, and we obtained our bachelor’s 
degree. 

I still had something to learn, you will see, 
before I could hope to become, as I have since 
done, president of the Geographical Society 
and a member of the French Academy. 

After I received my degree I followed a 
course of instruction in commercial law, in 
order to fit myself to enter the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. At the same time I took 
lessons in horsemanship at a riding-school . 
near the Luxembourg Gardens. 

I soon excelled in mounting and riding the 
vaulter. Larine, my master, whose disciple 
rather than pupil I was, showed me round the 
chief Paris riding-schools, and took great pride 
in my equestrian talents 


I shall always be grateful to him, for I owe to 


him the passion I have for horses, and, I fully 
believe, the boon of reaching my eighty-fourth 
year in the enjoyment of perfect health—which 
surpasses riches. 

l cannot too deeply impress upon young men’s 
minds the precept, “Mens sana in corpore sano,” 
nor advise them too strongly to cultivate bodily 
training They should choose early some physical 
exercise, suited to their means and aptitudes, and 
daily devote to it their leisure hours. They will 
be astonished to find, not only in middle life but in 
old age, how valuable such a discipline may be in 
an emergency. 

Remember that every creature is born to live five 
times as long as it takes to acquire its full growth. 
A horse should live twenty years, a hale man 
one hundred years. If the man does not reach 
that age, it is because he has not lived as he should 
live 

Yes, my young friends, be strong; you will then 
be charitable in prosperity; and have faith and 
hope in adversity. Thus only will you be able to 
surmount obstacles in life. 

Be simple and be always ready. “To dare is 
half to do’’ I note with pleasure the encourage 
ment now given in France to physical education, 
after the manner of John Bull and Brother Jona 
than. It is high time it should be so. 

I had no sooner passed my law examinations 
than I entered diplomacy, a career to which I had 
been destined from an early age. My family 
belonged to the world of diplomacy. 

I have been told that in 1572 my ancestor, Ber 


ordered to arrest Henry of Navarre, who had been 
guilty of some arrant escapade. The captain, 
who had no little diplomacy in his blood, coolly 
warned the princely delinquent of the mission he 
had to fulfil, and Henri lV. never forgot the service 
rendered him on that occasion. From that time a 
member of our family always filled some impor 
tant diplomatic post. 

In 1825 I was attached to the French legation in 
Portugal. On my return from that country I 
remained another twelvemonth at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Paris, after which I went to 
Tunis, a short time before the expedition sent 
against Algeria. 

It will thus be seen that I had already some 
experience in diplomacy, but I had not neglected 
equitation. I had, in fact, sueceeded in riding 
some of the most fractious of horses when I was 
appointed consul at Alexandria and started for my 
post. 

Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, received 
me in his characteristic blunt way, and in the 
presence of the whole diplomatic corps set me at 
once at my ease by saying aloud to one of my 
colleagues: 
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“You see that young man? Well, his father was 
a great personage when | was still very young. 
One day he invited me to dinner. The following 
day 1 learned that a silver spoon had been ab. 
stracted from the table, and as I was the only 
guest who could be suspected of the theft, 1 did 


| not dare to go again to the house of the French | 


| agent. He was obliged to send for me and dispel 
my fears.” 

| My father, Count Mathieu de Lesseps, was com 
missioned by Bonaparte, when First Consul, and 

| Prince de Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Rela 


| tions, to seek in the ranks of the Turkish armies a | 
bold and intelligent man, who was afterward to be 
appointed at Constantinople to fill the post of 





pasha at Cairo . 

| ‘The title was only a nominal one, but thé codper 
ation of the pasha was required to destroy the 
power of the Mamelukes, who were adverse to the 
policy of the French. 

| Ali, an Aga or chiet officer, who started from 
Kavala, the ancient Neapolis, with his little troop. 
Mehemet often boasted that he came from the same 

| country as Alexander. 

with the renown of his name. 

1 immediately took a fancy to the viceroy’s 
young son, Prince Said.. He had been brought up 
| to like the French, and joined impulsiveness of 

mind to great sincerity of character. 
Said was very unhappy, and not without cause. 























+ Tsar en Suez Gana 


| He had to attend to fourteen lessons a day regu. 
larly. Mehemet Ali, who was wholly a man of 
action—at forty years of age he had not yet learned 
to read, and never became able to read well—took 
little account of the teacher’s “notes” which were 
handed him at the end of each week. He turned 
at once to the last item on the list, where the young 


with the corresponding figure for the previous 
week. Said was punished if he had gained in 
weight, and rewarded if he had fallen off. 

As the poor young prince was inclined to be 
stout, and grew stouter every day, it was a sad 
matter with him for the end of the week to come 
around. I got him out of his difficulties by teaching 
him how to ride. We spenta part of each day in 
the saddle, and the prince’s weight diminished 
perceptibly. 

We were both pleased, and so was his father. 
Said’s punishments were now at an end. 

But I had to quit Egypt, where I had resided 
seven years, my career requiring my presence 
elsewhere. 

I had carefully read the memoirs of Lepére, the 
chief engineer of General Bonaparte’s expedition, 
| and became thoroughly convinced of the possibility 
| of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 
| The idea was not a new one. It is said that 
| Abraham’s wife, who was very well received at 
| Pharaoh’s court, got from him the first notion of 
| such an undertaking. Old Arab legends aver that 
| this was the origin of the first ditch, commenced 

by Pharaoh, and extending from the Nile to the 
| Red Sea. 

It is remarkable, however, that neither then, 





| until I took the matter up, nor afterward was a | 
trand Lesseps, a captain of the king’s archers, was 


maritime canal deemed practicable. Countless 
| Schoolboys, glancing at the map, have asked their 
| teachers why people did not go to India by way of 
| the Isthmus of Suez; and the masters invariably 
| used to reply that there was a difference of level 

in the waters of the Red Sea and those of the 
| Mediterranean, and that it was impossible to dig a 
; canal in the desert which could be kept clear of 
sand for any length of time 

I believed, with all these children, that it was 
only necessary to cut through the sand, and let the 
water in. But the authorization and the necessary 
funds had to be obtained, and these, in fact, were 
the real obstacles to be surmounted 

I was first sent to Holland, then to Malaga, Bar 
celona, Madrid, and finally on a special mission to 
Rome 

1 shall pass over the various events which 
occurred during my stay in the City of the Seven 
Hills—my relations with Mazzini, and the equivo 
cal position in which 1 was placed by the French 
government, which was about to undergo a change. 
I was, in short, expected to play a double part, 





and rather than do so I threw away, as it were, 
my twenty-nine years of diplomatic service, and 
tendered my resignation. 





My father hit upon Mehemet | 


Europe was soon filled | 


prince’s weight was recorded, and compared it | 


Following the example of the ancients, I became 
a farmer when I gave up being an ambassador. 

My mother-in-law, who had a great liking for me, 
owned near Paris an estate which was of some 
value, but which was a tax upon her rather than a 
source of income. I induced her to sell it, and 
buy in the province of Berry a tract of a good 
|}many acres of fallow land. This estate I set at 
| work to cultivate. I built model farm buildings 
which still exist, and repaired an old castle for 
merly belonging to Agnes Sorel. 

In the calm solitude of a country life I studied 
everything that bore on trade between the East 
and the West. I found that it doubled every ten 
years, and I believed that the moment had come 
| for the formation of a company to cut a canal 

through the Isthmuz of Suez. I knew that such a 
|canal would develop that trade in a wonderful 
degree. 

I kept my patience, said nothing about my 

| project, and attended to my cattle and farm—horse 
| back-riding meanwhile being my favorite recrea 
| tion. 
One fine morning in 1854, while I was perched on 
| the top of a scaffold among masons and carpenters, 
| busily engaged in the work of adding an extra 
story to the old castle, the postman appeared in 
| the courtyard, bringing the Paris mail. The 
| workmen passed up from hand to hand my corre 
spondence and newspapers. 

On opening the first journal I read the news 
of the death of Abbas Pasha, a false and cruel 
man who had governed Egypt since the time of 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha, and the 
advent to power of Mohammed Said, the 
friend of my youth. 

I lost no time in writing to congratulate the 
new viceroy on his accession. I told him 
that the exigencies of politics had bestowed 
leisure upon me, and that I should now turn 
that leisure to account in visiting Egypt and 
paying him homage. 

I asked him to let me know how soon he 
would be willing to meet me after his return 
from Constantinople, where he was to receive 
his investiture. 

He answered promptly, fixing the early part 
of November for our meeting at Alexandria. I 
needed no further encouragement to undertake 
the journey, and was prompt at the rendezvous. 

The viceroy welcomed me effusively. He 









recalled his youthful days, spoke of the assistance 
I had rendered him in checking his father’s 
severity, related the persecutions he had since 
endured, and his unhappiness during the reign of 
Abbas Pasha, and expressed his desire to do good 
and render Egypt once more prosperous. 

I congratulated him on his intentions, adding 
that if Providence had confided the most absolute 
government on earth to a prince who had acquired 
in his youth solid instruction and who, at a later 
day, had been rudely tried by misfortune, it was 
for some great purpose, and that I was convinced 
he would fulfil his mission. 

The viceroy was about to undertake a military 


| expedition into the desert among the Bedouin 


Arab tribes, and I accepted an invitation to accom- 

pany him. 

The next day and the following we had long talks 
on the principles of government; but not a word 

was said about the Suez Canal—a subject I pro- 
posed to bring forward only when I felt sure that 
it would be favorably entertained. I managed to 
turn the conversation to subjects which had in view 
some great and useful enterprise by means of 
which Said might render his reign illustrious. 

The viceroy listened with much interest to all I 
had to say, and showed the most implicit con- 
fidence in me. 

The 15th of November, 1854, is the most memor- 
able day in my life, as you will see from the pages 
of my diary which I will now transcribe: 

“The camp begins to show signs of animation, 
and the cool air announces sunrise. A few rays of 

| light illumine the horizon; .the orient, on my right, 
| is steeped in limpid radiance, while on my left the 
west is dark and cloudy. 

“Suddenly, from out the western portion of the 
sky, appears a rainbow of the loveliest hues, the 
extreme points of which dip from east to west. I 
admit that I felt my heart throb violently; I found 
it necessary to restrain the flight of my imagina- 
tion, which, in this sign of covenant alluded to in 
Scripture, saw an omen that the time had come for 
a substantial connection between the East and 
West of the earth, and that this was the day set 
down for the success of my project. 

“The viceroy helped me out of my dreamy mood. 
He advanced toward me, and we each bade the 
other good morning by a frank and cordial hand. 
shake, in true French style. 
out for the ride 1 had suggested the 
evening to overlook, from a near height, the dis- 
position of his camp. 

“We 
lancers, and followed by the staff. 


which denoted ancient constructions, the viceroy 


found the spot very convenient for superintending | 


our departure on the morrow. He charged an 
| aide-de-camp to have his tent and carriage—a sort 
of omnibus drawn by six mules, with bedroom 
arrangements within—sent to this place. 


“The vehicle was quickly brought by galloping 
mules to the top of the hill. We took a seat in the 
shade of it. The viceroy ordered his chasseurs to 
construct a circular parapet with the stones on the 
ground about us. An embrasure was left for a 
cannon, which presently paid a salute to the rest of 
the troops arriving from Alexandria, whose fore. 
most columns appeared on the other side of the 
camp. 

“Itis half-past ten. The viceroy having break 
fasted before setting out, 1 proceed to do the same 
with Zulfikar Pasha. Taking leave of the viceroy, 
I wish to show him that the handsome horse he 
gave me, whose solid legs I had tested the first 
day of our journey out, is a first-rate vaulter. 
Saluting Said, I clear the parapet at a bound, and 
continue my rapid course down the hillside as far 
as my tent. 

“The generals, who come to share my breakfast, 
compliment me; I notice that my boldness in this 
feat has considerably increased their esteem for 
me. 

“I judged that the viceroy was now sufliciently 
prepared by our conversations to admit the advan 
tage a government has in getting financial compa. 
nies to execute great works of public utility. 
Guided by the happy rainbow presentiment, I was 
led to hope that the day would not go by without 
a decision being reached respecting the Suez Canal 

“At five o’clock in the afternoon I remounted my 
horse and rode back to the viceroy’s tent, leaping 
the parapet a second time. The viceroy, apparently 
ina gay mood, and smiling, took my hand, which 
he kept a moment in his, and made me sit down by 
his side on the divan. 

“We were alone. Through the opening of the 
tent we could see the glories of the setting sun, 
whose rays had so deeply thrilled me in the morn 
ing. I felt calm and capable as I approached the 
moment which was to decide my future. 

“My studies and meditations on the Canal of the 
Two Seas were clearly fixed in my mind, and the 
feasibility of the scheme seemed so sure that I 
never doubted I could get the prince to share my 
conviction. 

“Without going into details I explained my 
project, laying stress on the chief facts and argu- 
ments set forth in my memorandum, the whole of 
which I had by heart. 

“Mohammed Said listened with interest. I begged 





He said he would set | 
previous | 


mounted our horses, preceded by two | 
On reaching | 
the top of the hillock, the stone-strewn ground of | 





him to let me know if he felt at all doubtful about 
the scheme, and he made a few intelligent 
objections, which I met satisfactorily. At last 
he said: 

“*I am convinced I accept your plan We 
will devote the rest of our journey to studying 
the ways and means of executing it. The affair 
is settled. You may count on me.’ 

“His generals were summoned forthwith. He 
invited them to folding. seats ranged in front of 
us, and going over the conversation we had 
had, requested them to give their opinion respect 
ing the proposal of his friend. 

“These improvised counsellors, better qualified 
to judge of an equestrian feat than to express 
themselves on so huge an enterprise, the scope 
of which was beyond their grasp, stared at me 
with open eyes, and seemed to think that the 
friend of their master who had so nimbly cleared 
a wall on horseback could not fail to give good 
advice. They put their hands up to their fore 
heads from time to time as the viceroy spoke, by 

way of approval. Dinner was brought in on a tray, 
and just as we had been of one mind in our parley, 
we all dipped our spoons in the selfsame platter 
which contained an excellent soup.” 

Such is the faithful recital of the most important 
negotiation 1 have ever made or am ever likely to 
make. 

The viceroy’s word was as good as a contract. 
We set at work. I resolved that science should be 
backed up by science. I wrote to the ministers of 
the principal powers, asking them to designate the 
engineers who held the foremost rank in their 
respective countries, and authorize them to join us 
in the undertaking. 

On the appointed day, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the engineers were all on hand at my 
house in the Rue Richepanse, Paris. They named 
a sub-ccommission to study the project in Egypt 
Reaching Alexandria, this subcommission went 
over the whole ground in Lower Egypt. 

On the departure of the sub-commission, the 
viceroy, surrounded by his staff and troops in full 
uniform, awaited the passage of its members at the 
dam of the Nile, and received them with the 
greatest honors. 

I thanked him for receiving the members as he 
would have done monarchs and kings; and he 
replied: “Are they not the crowned heads ot 
science?” 

He summoned his preceptor, adding: “I shall 
place my preceptor by your side at table, because 
it was he who gave me my instruction. If I owe 
anything to any one, itis to M. Koenig, for know. 
ledge is more than life. He has often put me on 
bread and water; but I do not propose to render 
him like for like. So he shall breakfast with us.” 

{ had spent five years of study and meditation in 
my cabinet. It needed no fewer than five more 
years of investigation and preparatory toil on the 
isthmus, and eleven long years of stubborn, hard 
work to reach the object of my efforts—efforts 
which it would have been impossible for me to 
bear without unshaken health. 

Ina year’s time I haye travelled, on horseback 
| or otherwise, fully thirty thousand miles—more than 
the distance around the world—in the interest of 
the enterprise; and often I was harassed and 
annoyed on every side. Nor is this to be wondered 
at; for, as I said in my reception speech at the 
French Academy: “There is no new work, how- 
ever profitable, that is without its detractors; the 
ignorant and the malevolent.”’ 

The ignorant are your enemies because they are 
imperfectly informed as to the object you have in 
view, and are not in the secret of your means or of 





your power. These must be enlightened. Once 
converted, they become fervent advocates and 


active auxiliaries. As for the skeptics, the spite- 
ful, the insulters, no account should be taken of 
them. An Arab proverb says: “The dogs bark, 
but the caravan marches by.” 

I, too, went by. On the 10th of November, 1869, 
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one hundred and thirty sea-going vessels sailed 
through the maritime canal. At the head of this 
international fleet was the steam-packet /’ Aigle, on 
board of which her Majesty the Empress Eugénie, 
the guardian angel of the work, had embarked. 
Said Pasha had not lived to witness the completion 
of the great work with which his name will forever | 
be associated. Dying in 1864, he was succeeded by 
Ismail Pasha. 

Great events grow from small causes. The join 
ing of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is due, 
in a sense, to a mere equestrian feat. You will 
readily understand, therefore, that I should retain 
a special admiration for horsemanship. 

A fall from my horse, which occurred a few 
months ago, has compelled me to relinquish my 
favorite exercise. I take consolation, however, in 
watching my children in the saddle. They are all 
full of bravery. Matthieu, who attends to his 
military service like a true-born Frenchman, is, 
say his superior officers, one of the best riders in 
his squadron of hussars. As for the girls, they are 
without equals. 

Ferdinande, my eldest daughter,—she is now 
seventeen, — who recently married her young 
cousin, Count Ferdinand de Gontant-Biron, would 
have been the pride of my old master Larine, 
mounted on the famous vaulter. I am sure she 
would have obtained the concession for the Suez 
Canal, had she been in her father’s place. 
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For the Companion 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS.. 


. 

Many years ago a leading periodical humorously 
illustrated Moore’s happy expression, “the light 
of other days,” by the figure of a grandmother in 
her plain gown and frilled cap bending over a 
lighted tallow candle to which she was applying | 
the snuffers. | 

The illustration in question appeared soon after | 
the kerosene lamp had come into general use, | 
superseding the tallow candle as a means of 
illumination. | 

But much of the light enjoyed by early pioneers 
of the Eastern States was obtained from other 
sources. Everywhere the huge fireplace gave out 
its cheery light, and as ° 
the fitful flames leaped up 
the wide chimney weird 
shadows flitted to and fro 
on the rudely plastered . 
or “chinked” walls of the 
settler’s cabin. 

Frequently the evening 
occupation of the house 
hold required no other 
illumination, especially 
during the short evenings 
of summer when the fam 
ily retired early. 

The long winter even 
iugs were spent by the 
thrifty housewife in spin 
ning the flax and wool 
necessary to clothe herself 
and family through the 
coming year. Work of this kind required better 
light than that afforded by the open fireplace, and | 
few households were without some form of lamp 
in which lard or other oils were consumed. | 

One of the most convenient of these was the tiny 
hanging lamp, made of iron. Its bowl was two 
inches or less in diameter, very shallow and com 
pletely and permanently covered to prevent the 
spilling of its contents while it was carried about. 
The wick passed through a narrow opening at one 
side and lay in a beak half as long as the bowl. 
Opposite this was the stem, several inches long, 
its upper end curved in 
ward so that the body 
of the lamp should hang 
level when suspended. 

A small chain was at 
tached to the lamp, anda 
sharp-pointed “picker” or 
bodkin to the chain. This 
was used to draw out the 
wick as it burned short; 
and, when thrust into a 
crack in the wall or lightly 
driven intoa joist over 
head, held the lamp in 
any position desired. 

Another lamp of improved form and greater 
illuminating power came into use later. It consisted 
of a small tin cup at the top of a long stem, standing 
upright upon a wide foot something like an inverted 
pan. The cup had two beaks or wick-holders, and 
was covered with a close fitting lid. A loosely 
twisted cotton cord was used as a wick, each end 
being brought up through one of the beaks. 

In another form of this lamp the cup was 
replaced by a horizontal cylinder having a long 
slit at the top. A wide 
strip of cloth was used as 
a wick. 

The possession of one 
of these great lamps was 
looked upon as proof of 
its owner's desire to ape 
the luxuries of a higher 
civilization, his usually 
scanty purse warranting 
ho greater extravagance. 

This lamp furnished a 
great flame which cast 
a faint glow into the re- 
Motest corner of a small 
room; but as a luxury it was a decided failure, 
for the light was dimmed and the room filled with 
an offensive odor by the dense black smoke that | 
continually rose from the burning fat 

Compared with this the whale-oil lamp was a 
luxury indeed; but few families could have one 
It was an urn-shaped copper vessel, having one or 
two small tubes at the top through which the wick 
Was drawn. 

It was costly; and so was the oil burned in it. 
Consequently, the more economical lard lamp was | 
found in nearly universal use among the pioneer | 
Settlers, 




















COMPANION. 





Where pine forests were abundant, as in the | did not seem to increase much during the winter | separatec 


mountain regions of the Eastern States, the short 
limbs and knots falling from the trees were care 
fully gathered and preserved for the light they 

might give in burning. | 

Several feet from the floor, and at one side of the 
fireplace, a sort of square box was constructed in 
the masonry of the wide chimney, with an opening 
upward into the main flue, and a small iron door 
closing the front. 

When a light was wanted a small fire of pine 
knots and sticks was kindled in this little furnace. 
Being resinous, they 
burned a long time, 
and with a beautiful 
clear light that bright 
ened the whole room. 

Sometimes the set 
tler failed for some 
reason to provide a 
place for such a light, 
and instead would 
build his fire of pine 
knots in a -long-legged 
sort of frying-pan, setting it before the fireplace 
in order that the smoke might be drawn up the 
chimney. 

Tallow candles, when they could be had, were 
considered the most satisfactory form of light. | 
They were cast in molds made for that purpose, or 
were formed by repeatedly dipping a soft cotton 
cord into melted tallow, allowing it to cool between 
dippings. 

The highly-polished brass candlesticks and 
snuffers were the especial pride of the careful 
housewife and her daughters. But some families 
were so unfortunate as not to have candlesticks, 
and the candle was inserted in a block of wood or 
even in a potato, if nothing better could be found. 

ALLAN ROCKWELL THORNE. 
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For the Companion 


SITKA AND ITS INHABITANTS. | 


The scenery of the inland passage from Portland, 
Oregon, to Sitka is hardly surpassed by anything 
in Switzerland or the Tyrol. The mountains, it is 
true, are only four thousand feet high instead of 
fourteen thousand, but in place of the barren masses 
of the higher Alps, these are covered to their very 
summits with dense forests of rich dark-green 
firs very much like the famous old majestic Norway 
spruce. } 

This inland passage to Alaska is made by a chain 
of islands, which begins with Vancouver and 
extends to Cape Ommaney, fifteen miles south of 
Sitka. There are some breaks in the chain, where 
for two or three hours the steamer passes through 
open sea; but for nine-tenths of the distance the 
water is as smooth as the Hudson River. ‘ Day 
after day the steamer glides through a grand 
canal, in many places barely a mile wide. The 
water looks black in the shadows of the almost 
perpendicular mountain walls, tipped with snow 
and glittering in the summer sun, while frequent 
cascades make slender ribbons of foam amid the 
rich masses of evergreen. 

As our steamer entered the mouth of Sitka 
harbor, which begins soon after Cape Ommaney is 
passed, the sharp back-fins of innumerable por 
poises rose as if by enchantment on every side. | 
“They always wait here for the steamer,” said the 
captain, “and keep her company to the wharf.” | 

Sure enough, in a few minutes immense schools | 
were on both sides of us, keeping about abreast | 
of the steamer. At first they showed only their | 
backs, as they plunged head-first. The effect was 
a complete optical deception; for if one never saw 
porpoises out of the water, he would aver that 
they are the most humpbacked fish in existence, 
whereas they are very straight and shapely 
creatures. 

The captain increased our speed to see if he 
could leave the porpoises behind; but we did not 
gain an inch. Their plunges became higher and 
higher till they were leaping almost clear of the 
water. Sometimes a dozen would take the plunge 
abreast, looking for all the world like so many 
trained horses jumping a hurdle together. 

As we approached the wharf, with one grand 
flourish the whole mass of porpoises dived, disap 
peared, and came up again far out toward the 
mouth of the harbor. It was exactly as if they 
had just been escorting us in; and they repeated 
this performance almost every time the steamer 
came. 

As the steamer made fast to the wharf, she was | 
immediately surrounded by canoes filled with 
Indian natives. We were at once struck with the | 
total unlikeness of these people to the Indians of 
the United States. The Siwash, as the Sitka tribes 
are called in their own language, are a short, 
thick-set, heavily-built race, whose traits much 
more resemble the Eskimos than the North Amer 
ican Indians. 

Many of them had their faces blackened, which 
meant that they were in mourning for relatives. 
We learned that the village contained two sub- 
tribes, and that when a death occurred all persons 
belonging to that tribe went into mourning. 

I expected as we came into the harbor to see 
the Alaskan bidarkee, or skin canoe with a small 
pole, in which the paddler sits,—a boat which rides 
the waves like a gull and cleaves them like a 
sword-fish,—but I afterwards ascertained that the 
land of the bidarkee is nearly a thousand miles 
farther northwest, in the home of the Aleuts, who 
are true Eskimos. 

The Siwash canoe is dug out of a single log, and 
looks more like the Venetian gondola than any 
thing else. Both bow and stern rise very high, | 
and are often richly carved and painted. 

We soon approached the Indian village. It is 
built on the edge of the water, like all the Alaska 
settlements; the natives are all maritime tribes. 
The houses were square, substantial huts of logs, 
covered with thin boards and arranged with some 
regularity. It is said that the Indian village at 
Sitka has a population of twelve hundred, but I 
never saw two-thirds of that number of people in 
it. The people explained when questioned that | 
many men were absent, fishing, but the number 











| into a raving and abusive lunatic. 


storms, when no canoe left the village. } 

If the first glimpse of the Indians was disappoint. | 
ing, the old Russian village of Sitka we found 
picturesque to a degree. For half a mile back 
from the shore the houses straggled in a rather 
graceful way, giving pretty curves to the one 
street, from which small alleys run in several | 
directions. The level plain extends about a mile 
and a half farther back, to the foot of Vestova, a 
mountain about three thousand feet high, which, 
like all Alaskan mountains of moderate height, is 
densely wooded to the very top. 

The bit of ground on which Sitka stands 
probably the only level spot on Baranoff Island. 
Behind Vestova, peak rises upon peak, forming a 
grand terrace that ends in an immense table, 
almost level and of great height; for there, in 
July, glittered a great glacier, piled up thousands 
ot feet. 

In the centre of the village stayds the Cathedral 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, whose dome, in 
Russian fashion, was once bright green, but now 
is sere and yellow. 

A large building of hewn logs twelve inches 
square overlooks the town from a high cliff. It 
is called the “Palace,” and was formerly the 
residence of the Russian governor. 

On the top of this building is a sort of cage, used | 
as an observatory, from which the monthly steamer 
is eagerly watched for. Imagine a place where 
you could hear from the big and busy world just 
once in four weeks! Half of our time while here 
was taken up in reading our mail, and the rest 
occupied in watching for the next steamer. 

The population of the white town of Sitka, at the 
period of my stay, was about three hundred and 
fifty. It was of every shade and race, from the 
blond Scandinavian to the nearly pure Aleut, with 
broad, flat face, little, glittering, beady eyes and 
coarse, straight hair. There was a handful of 
Jews—the true pioneers of civilization—who drove 
good bargains, and made a living with pluck and 
patience. , 

The two villages, white and native, are separated 
by a high stockade, which is surmounted by a 
sentry-box, from which the Indian village can be 
overlooked. A gate in this stockade is opened at | 
nine o’clock each morning and closed at three in the | 
afternoon. Every day, as soon as the gate opens, | 
a long procession of squaws and children, with a 
certain number of men, depending upon the season, | 


is 


of 


file in. Nearly all the women have something to | 
sell. They offer food, ornaments, bead - work, 


wood-carvings, and baskets so closely woven as to 
hold water perfectly. 
After disposing of their wares, the squaws spend 
the remainder of the day much as their civilized | 
sisters might, in shopping; that is to say, they | 
bargain for cheap calicoes, and sun themselves on 
the porches of the stores. Their lords and masters 
waddle about, rather than stalk—for there is little 
that is impressive in the gait of a Siwash Indian— | 
about the village, showing as keen an interest 
in molasses as their wives do in bright calico. | 
Molasses appears to be the thing most dear to the 
Siwash’s heart. From it, with an old coal-oil can 
for a still, and a piece of big hollow seaweed or | 
kelp for a worm, he makes one of the vilest and 
most intoxicating of drinks, called “hootchenoo.” 
It quickly transforms a quiet, respectful old soldier 


Just before three o’clock a non-commissioned 
officer of the guard, with a party of soldiers, 
marches through the town, gathering in the 
Indians; and the long procession, which has been 
steadily increasing during the day, files solemnly 
back through the big gate, which is then closed. 

The government of the tribe was nominally in | 
the hands of the hereditary chief, An-na-hootz, but 
the really influential men in the daily affairs of 
the Indian village appeared to be “Sitka Jack,” 
the politician, and Skin-ne-ah, the “millionaire.” 
Neither of these was a chief by descent, but they 
had gradually acquired the influence and assumed | 
the rank. | 

Skin-ne-ah was the Vanderbilt of the tribe; he 
must have owned at least fifty blankets, which are 
a Siwash’s chief wealth. 

As Sitka was an Indian reservation, there was | 
absolutely no law or authority in the territory 
except the will of the military commander, who | 
was also Indian agent. As the laws in regard to | 
furnishing liquor to Indians are stringent, 
molasses was allowed to be sold except upon a 
written permit; for though the natives used it as 
an article of food, they would, if they could get | 
enough, make hootchenoo of it. 

About twice a week the commanding officer, on 
going to his office, would find a dozen or more 
Indians waiting for him. Experience had taught 
him that this invariably meant molasses. The | 
interpreter was sent for, and the office soon reeked | 
with the odors of fish ofl. Though the Indians are | 
wonderfully clean in their persons, their clothes, 
blankets and houses are permeated with the scent | 
of this oil. 

The solemn hand-shaking having been gone 
through with, the intérpreter explained that some 
distinguished visitors at the Indian village had 
arrived,—according to their own account the 
Indians’ hospitality is something marvellous,—and 
they must give them a potlatch, or feast. Fifty 
gallons of molasses, they insisted, were absolutely 
necessary to properly entertain their guests. 

The unsympathetic commander suggested that 
fifty gallons might mean a great carousal. It was 
most interesting to see the pained expressions upon 
the faces of the natives in response to this sugges 
tion, and to listen to their assurances that they 
never made rum. After much discussion the fifty 
gallons would be generally cut down to something 
like ten, and the whole crowd grumbled in chorus 
until convinced that they could not get any more. 

Then all suddenly serene. The how 
hows and hand-shakes were gone over again, and 
the procession departed; but the odor of the fish | 
oil remained. 

In spite of their rum-making and drinking, the | 
Siwashes are probably the most peaceable Indians | 
on the continent. They sometimes commit petty 
thefts, but we never saw any disposition on their 
part to make serious trouble. This was fortunate; 
for the position of a garrison of eighty men, 
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1 by a stockade only from a village of 
certainly six hundred Indians, would be very 
critical if the Indians were hostile, even of 
doubtful disposition. 

However, once during our stay there was a war 
in the Indian village. A feud arose between the 
inhabitants at the opposite ends of their town. 
Each party drew up its entire force on the beach 
in front of the village; and all the garrison assem 
bled on top of the stockade to witness the affair, 
the officer in command wisely concluding not to 


or 


interfere as long as there was a chance that they 
could settle it themselves. 

For two days and a half the Indians seolded and 
made at each other. Then the pot, which 
had been bubbling all this time, boiled over. Both 
sides began to shoot, and one Indian was slightly 
His party, terrified at such carnage, 
offered to pay 
The terms were accepted, 


faces 


wounded. 
sued for peace, and 
number of blankets. 
and peace was concluded with the inevitable pot 
latch, or feast. 

Practically the Indians’ only weapon is the old 
Hudson Bay smooth-bore musket, which is about 
the same thing as the famous “Brown Bess” with 
which Wellington’s squares at Waterloo broke the 
ironclad squadrons Milhaud. The Indians 
were not even good shots with this poor weapon, 
and rarely fired at anything farther away than 
fifty yards. Though they manage to kill more 
deer in a season, probably, than are killed in any 
other part of the United States, they are chiefly 
indebted to their dogs for their success. The dogs 
are curious fellows, resembling large coyotes, with 
coarse hair, erect ears and bushy tails. 

When the Indians want venison they paddle 
over in their canoes to one of the islands around 
Sitka, all of which swarm with deer. Here they 
put their dogs ashore, and then draw off a very 
short distance from the land 

The dogs find the deer and drive them into the 
water, at a point exactly opposite the place where 
the men are waiting; and the Indians shoot them 
at short range in the water 


a certain 


of 


The Indian river, which flows back of the 
village, is a favorite spawning ground of the 
|} salmon; and on their way up the stream great 


numbers of the fish are speared, or rather hooked, 
by the Indians. They use a long, light pole, with 
a short piece set on at an acute angle and project 
ing back like a big triangular barb. This is armed 
with an old razor or knife blade. 

An Indian stealthily approaches one of the deep 
holes along the bank, and gently dips one end of 
his spear beneath the surface. Keeping as far 
back and as well concealed as possible, he stands 
motionless for an hour atatime. Suddenly, with 
a quick jerk, he raises a twenty-pound salmon 
struggling on the murderous blade. Sometimes a 
salmon escapes, although frightfully cut. We 
often bought fish which were scarred with old 
wounds from this cause. 

We could not learn much concerning the Indians’ 
religious belief. They do not seem to worship 
idols, although they hold certain animals in great 
reverence. The raven is regarded as peculiarly 
sacred; and this is not to be wondered at, for the 
Sitka raven seems the embodiment of wisdom and 
cunning. It is larger than the carrion crow, and 
of a lustrous blue-black plumage. 

We never tired of watching the ravens’ solemn 
games on the sand, on bright winter afternoons. 
A dozen birds would sidle up to one another with 
the most absurd little hops, until they were as 
accurately aligned asa platoon of soldiers. Then 
with a funereal croak the next to the last bird 
would hop sidewise over the last, and all the rest 
would follow in turn, each hopping over his 
neighbor. 

It reminded us of a funeral procession of monks 
suddenly seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
play leap-frog, while maintaining the solemnity 
suited to their garb and the occasion. 


One of the officers declared that he once saw 
three ravens trying to steal a dog’s dinner. Two 


of them hopped as near as they dared, while the 
third flew around behind the dog and tweaked his 
The dog turned around to snap, and the other 
two birds flew away with the meat. 

During the Russian Christmas holidays, which 
last two weeks, all the people belonging to the 
Greek Church go about masked, and there is a 
ball almost every night. The Russian girls are 


| wonderfully ingenious, and with a dozen yards of 


paper cambric make really beautiful costumes. 

To help on the festivities, we constructed a great 
raven by covering a wooden frame with black 
cambric. The neck was made to turn in every 
direction by the aid of a ball and socket joint, and 
the eyes torevolve. A slim youngster was selected 
to carry and personate the bird. When he got into 
the frame the bird towered up eight feet from the 
floor. 

When the ball was at its height the great black 
thing solemnly hopped in, the absurd sidewise 
motion having been carefully rehearsed, and 
stood coyly waiting for a partner, turning its head 
completely around the circle, and rolling its eyes 
spasmodically. 

The Indians were immensely excited over the 
bird, and offered a dozen valuable skins for it, 
through the sharp Yankee trader. 

Alaska has proved to be worth many times the 


seven million dollars which the United States 
government paid for it. Aside from the very 


valuable seal fisheries, the mineral wealth of the 
country promises to be prodigious. On Baranoff 
Island alone three or four veins of gold and silver 
have been discovered, some of them avsaying as 
high as five thousand dollars a ton. 

It is quite possible that in this remote region the 
Comstock lode of the future may be found, when 
the last ounce of precious metal in Nevada and 
Arizona shall have been mined. 

Alaska’s timber is superb in quality, and practi 
cally exhaustless. The climate, owing to the 
Japan current, is milder than that of New York; 


j}and while the salmon are inferior in quality to 


those of the Columbia River, which practically 
supplies the canned salmon of the world still, they 
are quite good enough to take the place of the 
Columbia River fish, should the enormous demand 
exhaust the supply. 

EDWARD FIELD, Capt. 4th Artillery. 
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EATING. 


Why should we eat slowly P 

Of what use is the salivaP 

Why do we sometimes choke if we laugh heartily while 
eating ? 

Why is it harmful to drink much Iice-water ? 

It is injurious to the stomach to use too much pepper, 
mustard, etc. Why P 

Why is it better not to eat between meals? 








For the Companion. 


THE MINISTRY OF HASSAN. 
By aclear well, beside a lonely road, 
assan, the humble, had his poor abode. 


He could not roam abroad in search of fame 
And noble deeds, for he was bent and lame. 

No eyes smiled back to his at night or morn, 

And evermore he moaned, “Why was I born 
“What good can I achieve? Why do | live, 
Who have no strength to strive, no gold to give? 

“Others are opulent, beloved, renowned ; 

What can J reach? Why cumber I the ground ?” 
Even then a honey-bee in peesing. fell, 
Burdened with pollen, in his crystal well, 

And Hassan raised it as it struggling lay, 

Dried its wet wings, and sped it on its way. 

And, still repining, sought his daily toil, 
Digging and watering the needy soil 

About his grape-vine, that he might one day 

Share its rich fruit with those who came that way. 
He pruned the cruel thorns and briers which tore 
The feet and robes of travellers by his door ; 

He picked the sharp stones from the trodden way 

Where barefoot pilgrims plodded, day by day, 

And beggar children, with unsandalled feet, 
Wandered along, in weariness and heat. 

He brought them, in his carven cocoa-shell, 

Draughts of sweet water from his living well. 

He found the lost lamb, wandering from its own, 
And soothed its shivering by his chimney-stone ; 
Spared the poor moth that sought his taper’s blaze, 
And fed the hungry birds in winter days; 
Saved the weak fledgling, fallen from the nest, 
Calmed its wild fear, and warmed it in his breast ; 
Rescued the fire-fly from the spider’s snare, 
And sent it on its shining path in air— 
And was a helper and a friend indeed 
To every suffering creature in its need,— 


Yet all the while bewailed his lack of worth, 
And marvelled what his use could be on earth. 


But when his blameless days had all gone by, 
And Hassan sought his bed of boughs to die, 
A tall white angel stood beside him there, 
And said, “Thou hast had many ills to bear, 
“O Hassan, and hast grieved in solitude 
Because thou couldst not do great deeds of good ; 
“But since thou hast 1 the blest things 
Which weep, or crawl on earth, or soar on wings, 
“Cherishing all with thy wide charity, 
Behold, beloved, thou didst it unto Me!” 


Then Hassan saw how blindly he had wept 
His narrow powers. And he smiled, and slept. 


ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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For the Companion. 
LAY THEM ASIDE. 


Every summer ambitious travellers, both men 
and women, attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
The guides usually are engaged at the village of 
Chamounix. They are skilled men, licensed by 
the government for this dangerous duty, and the 
inexperienced adventurer is obliged to submit 
implicitly to their directions. 

In preparing for the start, the first care of the 
guide is to remove from the traveller every weight 
which might impede his ascent. His very clothes 
must be light, though warm. A few ounces more 
or less, in case of a serious accident, may mean 
all the difference between life and death. One 
cannot climb Mont Blanc dressed as for an ordi- 
nary summer ramble. : 

Now The Companion has long been a friend 
and guide to the boys and girls who are its 
readers. May it hint that they are beginning an 
ascent more difficult and dangerous than that of 
any peak in the Alps, and that too many of them 
are laying upon themselves loads that will 
impede their upward progress, and possibly in 
some cases drag them to ruin ? 

Here are young girls, for instance, who are 
worn out by the winter’s work or play, and who 
goto the country as summer comes on to gain 
health and strength. 

They spend weeks in the preparation of elabo- 
rate and costly costumes to take with them. They 
load their bodies with this showy finery, and their 
minds with anxiety as to its effect. The summer 
is as laborious and exhausting as the winter, and 
they return unrefreshed. They bore too heavy a 
load to reach the heights of healthier, better 
living. 

Almost every girl born into an honorable, God- 
fearing family means to be a good and useful 
woman ; to climb nearer to her Master every day. 
But many of them have habits of silliness, it may 
be, or of fretfulness, or of malicious gossip, or 
some lesser fault which seems trivial to them. It 
is pleasant; they cannot bring themselves to put 
it away; but it holds them back at every step. 

The Alps rise before every man in his youth; 
the heights of fame, of success, of honor. But 
he has a taste for liquor, for exaggeration, for 
sharp dealing, for some agreeable vice, or, it may 
be, for nothing worse than imdolent comfort. 
Whatever it is, he does not give it up. 

So at last in his climbing he slips and falls, 
never to rise again. He carried weight. 

In Bunyan’s wonderful allegory of the passage 


of a struggling son! through the world, the 


burden which Christian carried was not gross sin 
alone; it was made up, perhaps, of small failings 
and weaknesses, harmful only because they 
hindered him in his course. 

Do you, too, carry weight? 
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POETS LAUREATE. 

| The recent death of Tennyson calls attention to 
| the honorary appointment which he held under 
| the British crown. The usage of having a court 
| poet is a very old one. It can be traced back to 
| Greece. From Greece the custom was adopted by 
| Rome. Statuary shows us the poets of both these 
| people, with their features shaded by_a crown of 
laurel. The title poet laureate, so far as we can 
learn, was devised by Frederick 1., of Germany, 
who bestowed it with a wreath of bay leaves upon 
the monk Gunther. 


Gunther is said go have celebrated his monarch’s 
deeds in an epic poem. This was in the twelfth 
century, and a copy of the poem would now be 
difficult to find. 

From the time of Petrarch, who was crowned at 
Rome, the title became for some centuries an 
honorary degree which the universities of the Con- 
tinent and of England were authorized to confer. 
We may suppose that the favor was sometimes 
unworthily granted, else why should Sancho Panza 
have consoled his ass, when both ass and rider 
had fallen into a ditch, by exclaiming, ‘] promise 
to give thee double feed, and to place a crown of 
laurel on thy head that thou mayest look like a 
poet laureate?” 

It is only through tradition that we are able to 
assign an origin to this office in England. In the 
deed which conferred upon Chaucer and his 
successors in the office an annuity and the yearly 
allowance of a tierce—forty gallons—of sweet 
Malvoisie wine, the king named the father of 
English literature as ‘My valet, ag ye 4 Chaucer.” 
The monarch made no allusion to his “valet’s” 
poetic genius. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth there was need 
of a poet laureate because of the frequency with 
which masques were performed by her command. 
These masques required the composition of what 
we call libretti, a species of verse which is set to 
music, of which we have a —— in Milton’s 
“Comus.” Spenser served her Majesty well in 
—s these. 

royal patent for a poet laureate under the seal 
of the lord chamberlain was not formally made 
out until 1630, when Charles I. bestowed the title 
upon Ben Jonson. No doubt this poet valued the 
gift of Canary wine that came every year with his 
annuity, and shared it generously with his com- 
panions. Southey was perhaps the only one of all 
the poets laureate who ever commuted his allow- 
ance of wine for money. 

Southey and Wordsworth were the immediate 
predecessors of Tennyson. It is not easy to make 
out the line of court poets even from the time of 
Ben Jonson to Southey. Under the Commonwealth 
there was no court and no occasion for a poet 
laureate. After the Restoration Dryden held the 
office, and he was followed by Shadwell, Tate, 
Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, Warton and 
Pye. The reader will see from. this list how 
obscure many of the laureates have become. 
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THE LADY OF THE BON MARCHE. 


Atthe World’s Fair in Paris three years ago, a 
portrait by Bougereau was one day surrounded by 
an enthusiastic crowd of people who were evi- 
dently poor. Women in wooden sabots, and men 
in laborers’ blouses, gazed on it with clasped 
hands and sparkling eyes. “* Whose likeness is 
that?” asked an American, unable to penetrate the 
crowd. “Ah, one of God’s saints, monsieur!’ 
exclaimed an excitable Frenchman. 


The American, coming closer, was surprised to 
see the portrait of a stout bourgeoise woman, whose 
plain face was full of shrewdness and kindness. 
“It is the lady of the Bon Marché,” said a woman 
standing near. “She was a true angel!” 

The stranger, curious to know how the proprietor 
of the largest retail shop in the world had won 
such love and homage, inquired into her history, 
and heard the following facts, which have a signifi. 
cance for — young girl who wishes to earn her 
own living, and also to win the respect and affec- 
tion of those who know her. 

Forty years ago the son of a hatter in Normandy, 
named Boucicaut, arrived in Paris, with a capital 
of six thousand dollars. His wife’s dowry amounted 
to but three hundred dollars. But she had keen 
intelligence, and after a few months spent in close 
observation, she persuaded him to buy a little 
retail shop on the Rue de Sévres, and to carry out 
in it three of her ideas. 

These ideas were: First, that each employee in 
the shop should be paid a percentage on his sales; 
second, that all articles which did not please the 
purchaser should be exchanged, if uninjured; and 
third, that each article should be distinctly marked 
with a fixed price. 

These methods were then entirely new in Paris. 
They brought rapid and enormous success to the 
house, which now is known all over the world, and 
transacts a business of many millions of dollars 
annually. 

Madame Boucicaut, by the death of her husband 
and son, was left in sole control of this vast busi- 
ness, which she mainly had built up. She contrived 
a plan by which all her worthy employees became 
sharers in the profits of the firm. She built hospi- 
tals and lodging-houses for them, and gave pensions 
to the infirm and aged. 

“The Lady of the Bon Marché,” says Hamerton, 
“studied the art of doing good as if it had beena 
science.’”?’ When she died the trading and laboring 
classes of Paris paid her the homage which their 
ancestors gave to the saints. 
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HAND TO HAND. 


A Virginia correspondent of The Companion 
says that in 1864 he was a soldier in General 
Pickett’s division, which was then intrenched near 
the James River below Richmond. The men had 
been in the same trenches for almost six months. 
The Federal lines were so near that the soldiers 
could talk back and forth, and something like 
friendly relations had been established. Exchange 
of newspapers and tobacco was common. 


One morning, however, General Pickett an- 
nounced that he would give a thirty-day furlough 
to the first man who should bring to headquarters 
a Federal prisoner. A visit home was a great 
inducement, and that very forenoon, under pre- 
tence of an exchange of papers, a Union soldier 
was captured and brought in. 

In the evening of the same day a tall Yankee 
belonging to a New York regiment mounted his 
rifle-pit and waved a paper. The signal was 
answered by Sergeant Richardson of the 28th 
Virginia Infantry. The two men met between the 
lines, but instead of offering to swap newspapers, 
the New Yorker drew a pistol and called upon the 
Virginian to surrender. 

It was a fair retaliation, but Richardson did not 
feel like being a party to it. He seized the pistol 
by the barrel, and the next moment the two soldiers, 
both large and powerful men, were engaged in a 











hand-to-hand encounter. For half an hour neither 
combatant secured any decided advantage. One 
shot was fired, and Richardson’s little finger was 
carried away. 

Then both men tripped and fell, and for another 
half-hour they had ‘a “rough-and-tumble” fight. 
Both armies were looking on, and whenever either 
man obtained a temporary advantage his comrades 
cheered him lustily. Not a shot was fired from 
either army. 

When the wrestlers got once more upon their 
feet, Richardson was seen to be still holding to the 
pistol with one hand, and brandishing a pine knot 
with the other. Little by little he seemed to be 
as the Northerner toward the Confederate 

nes. 

At last, when both men were utterly exhausted, 
the Yankee proposed that they should lay the 
pistol on the ground and return each to his own 
comrades. The Southerner assented, and so the 
fight came to an end. 

In the night Sergeant Richardson went to the 
scene of the conflict, and brought away not only 
the pistol, but the two hats which had been left on 
the ground. He still has the pistol, and offers to 
return it to his opponent if the latter will return to 
him his missing finger. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


AN EAST WIND. 


A shrike is mourning on the ash, 
The clouds above are blue as stones, 
The east wind lays its searching lash 
On the world’s old bones. 
The sand is spinning off the ridge, 
The elm-tree gives a doleful shout, 
Each shaft of stubble sings like a midge, 
The leaves are hustled about. 


Nothing is in tune to-day, 
psf has spirit or wings; 
The wind is in no mood for play, 

And says sarcastic things. 


The sparrows are nursing their hardihood, 
In the leeward eave of a barn, 

And one old pirate is warming his blood 
By telling the others a yarn. 


And the shrike makes off in a chilly flight, 
As the bitter east wind flings 

A snow bird flock in a flash of light, 
Shaking its silver wings. 


DuNCAN CAMPBELL Scorr. 
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MISS TOPPUM’S 


“It don’t do ter git diskeeraged ’bout a boy. He 
may disappoint you pleasurably.” The old fagman 
surveyed the stretch of track in both directions as 
he spoke, then rolling up his bright but well-worn 
banner, sat down upon an old hand-car beside the 
road. His vocabulary was more extensive than 
accurate, and it was often necessary to exert one’s 
imagination in order to arrive at his full meaning. 

“It’s pretty hard,” he said. “to look at a rampant 
boy an’ see the Dan’l Webster, or moreover the 
Lord Chesterfield in him. But it may lurk there in 
subtle guise, howsomdever. 

“T have tended this ’ere crossin’ thirty years, an’ 





“ LIFT.” 


everythin’ from that school there, on the hill, has | native land. 
tercome over this track, an’ I have got pretty well | the 
| 


versed in the habits of voung ones. 

“When people ‘lowed Briggs’s boy was destinated 
ter hang pendant from the gallers, I used ter cry 
‘Halt!’ ‘He aint nothin’ but a yearlin’,’ says I; 
‘wait ten year or so, ’fore yer vote him sech an 
ag-grejus failure.’ An’ he did turn out ter be 
famously heard on.” 

“What did he do?” asked the listener. 

“Well, 1 hed trouble ’nough with him. He was 
internally persistin’ in gittin’ behind me an’ 
shoutin’ out ‘War-hoo! war-hoo!’ ter see me jump 
arod ortwo. Uptoallsechcapers! But the time 
he took Miss Toppum downhill was aclincher. He 
give her a ‘lift’ as we say, figurative. 

“Yer see ’twas good slidin’ on the hill that winter, 
an’ the sleds was flyin’ over this crossin’ two a 
minute, continguous. Briggs’s ~~ was leadin’ the 
band, as usual. He was on a single sled that day. 

“I see him start from the top of the hill, an’ he 
was jest under full way when I noticed Miss 
Toppum walkin’ ’long moderate, right in the rut 
where the sleds was goin’. She’s sixty year old, 
an’ consequentially very hard of hearin’; so she 
didn’t pay no ’tention ter the shoutin’. 

“The lad tried ter turn his sled out, but ’twas so 
deep in the rut that he couldn’t; so he jest give a 
little spring, fur he was steerin’ by the leg, an’ 
Sung himself over with his feet forard, an’ holdin’ 
out his arms, let slide right at her. 

“She sot down sudden but firm, an’ he held on 
to her an’ ’long they come. I could see ’em some 
distance, an’ the boy was so hid it looked fur all 
the world as if Miss Toppum was out slidin’. 

“IT could see when they went by me that the old 
lady hedn’t made up her mind whether she was 
dreamin’, or whether she was tuk up by a cyclone. 

“She lives right there in that house, an’ they 
slowed down an’ stopped right in front o’ the gate. 
She was all of a whew, but that boy jest got up an’ 
tuk off his cap an’ says, perlite as can be: 

“‘Oh, no trouble at all, madam; I was comin’ 
your way, an’ was glad ter save yer the walk.’” 


_— 
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PETE’S TACTICS, 

A correspondent of a Western paper gives the 
following description of his intelligent mule, Pete. 
It is a good story, whether true or not. The animal 
was a large, iron-gray pack mule, bought to trans 
port luggage across the Sierra Nevadas. On the 
second day in the mountains the correspondent 
tethered Pete to a tree, allowing him about twenty 
feet range where there was good feed, and then 
took a seat on a fallen tree not far removed to eat 
his own lunch. 

I had finished eating and was half-dozing where 
I sat, when suddenly the mule reared and snorted 
loudly. I sprang to my feet and looked about. 

Not ten feet off stood a huge grizzly bear, 


evidently with designs on my person. I rushed 
for the nearest tree, and made good time in climb. 


ing it. I was safe for the nonce, but alas, poor 
—_ How could the tethered mule defend him. 
self? 


To my surprise he dropped his head after a 
moment, and resumed feeding as if oblivious of 
the grizzly’s proximity. As for the bear, he stood 
still for several minutes, his eyes wandering from 
where I sat aloft in the tree to Pete. The mule’s 
quiet behavior evidently puzzled him. 

By and by the grizzly started and made a circuit 
of the tree to which the mule was tethered. Pete 
went on nibbling grass, but kept an eye on his 
enemy’s movements. The bear emitted a series of 
deep growls, then opened his great mouth and 
disclosed two rows of ugly teeth. 

Slowly the huge creature advanced upon the 
mule. Pete kept on grazing, his back toward the 
bear. Nearer came the grizzly, and still nearer. 
The mule stopped feeding. From my perch I 
watched the scene, breathless, expecting to see 
Pete’s horrible death. 

Finally the bear stopped, rose on his hind. 

uarters, and prepared to strike. At that moment 
the mule, at whose quiet stupidity I had wondered, 
sprang forward, and the grizzly’s paws struck 
empty air. 

Then I saw a gray form double itself into a ball 
and bound upward. It was the mule’s turn! Out 





of that ball flew two iron-shod legs, which shot 
back and forth with the regularity of piston-rods, 
with a thump, thump, thud against the body of the 
grizzly, who was oer off his guard. 

He was hit all over—on his head, on his shoulder, 
on his side, on his back by those pile-driving hind 
feet. He fell in one direction, then in another, 
seeming utterly incapable of getting away; anid 
when Pete stopped kicking the breath of life was 
gone from the bear’s body. 

The mule had not a hair harmed, apparently, 
and after resting a bit returned quietly to his 
feeding. 
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IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, 


The author of “The Blue-Grass Region of 
Kentucky,” writing of the dwellers among the 
Cumberland Mountains, says that those strange 
people have peculiar and interesting customs 
respecting the dead. When a husband dies his 
funeral sermon is not preached until after the 
death of the wife, nor that of a wife until the 
husband also is dead. Then a preacher is sent for, 
friends and neighbors are called in, and the respect 
is paid to both together. 


More peculiar is the custom of having the ser. 
vices for one person repeated, 30 that the dead get 
their “funerals” preached several times, months 
and years after their burial. I heard the pitiful 
story of two sisters who had their mother’s 
“funeral” preached once every summer as long as 
they lived. 

In strange contrast with this regard for ceremo 
nial observances is their neglect of the graves of 
their beloved, which they do not seem at all to 
visit when once closed, or to decorate with those 
® mbols of affection which are the common indica 
tions of bereavement. 

Traditions and folk-lore among these people are 
evanescent, and vary widely in different localities. 
It appears that the people are sprung in part from 
the early hunters who came into the mountains 





| when game was abundant, sport unfailing and 











living cheap. Among them now are still-hunters, 
who know the haunts of bear and deer, needing no 
dogs. Even yet they prefer wild meat—even 
**possum” and “coon” and groundhog—to any 
other. 

In Bell County I spent the day in the house of a 
woman eighty years old, who was a lingering rep 
resentative of a nearly extinct type. She had 
never been out of the neighborhood of her birth, 
knew the mountains like a garden, had whipped 
men in single-handed encounter, brought down 
many a deer and wild turkey with her own rifle, 
and now, infirm, had but to sit in her cabin door 
and send her trained dogs into the depths of the 
forest to discover the wished-for game. I had 
never looked on a fiercer woman. 


a 
WHY HE RETURNED. 


Some years ago many stories were circulated in 
regard to the “Free Grant” district in the north. 
west of Ontario. These stories were of two quite 
different styles, those told by the Dominion immi 
gration agents to the British emigrants, and those 
told by the British emigrants who returned to their 
One of the most striking examples of 
latter style was given by a man who had 
intended to settle in that region, but had changed 
his mind. 


Having been hospitably entertained on the day 
of his arrival by the man who was to be his nearest 
neighbor, the intending settler in company with 
his host, who was an old resident, sat on the stoop 
after dinner, admiring the really majestic scenery. 

The house dog, who had been making a fine meal 
of scraps, finally seized a particularly large and 
tempting bone, and galloped with it down the 
valley, and finally disappeared over the summit of 
a lofty hill that bounded the prospect. 

“Why, what’s the matter with your dog?” asked 
the new-comer. 

“Nothing’s the matter with him,” said the old 
resident. ‘I calculate he’s set out to go and bury 
that bone.” 

“Bury that bone!” ejaculated the other. “Why, 
man alive, he must be miles away by this time. He 
was running like a steam-engine!” 

“Yes,” replied the old resident, “I noticed he 
was going a pretty good gait; but you see, the soil 
round here is kind of rocky, and he knows he’s got 
to go a matter of eight or ten miles before he finds 
a good earthy place to bury that bone, and he caleu- 
lates to get back before dark, I presume!” 

A week later the intending settler returned to 
England. 
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RE-FEATHERED TURKEY. 


A curious incident occurred on one of Admiral 
Farragut’s frigates when the fleet entered Mobile 
Bay. It is related by an officer whose surprised 
eyes beheld the ornithological phenomenon. The 
men were sitting down to a hearty breakfast, roast 
turkey and other toothsome things, when they were 
“piped to quarters.” 


They had to leave the uncarved turkey and hurry 
upon deck. They were being fired upon. 

Suddenly, while they were returning the enemy’s 
fire, they were surprised to notice that the air was 
full of feathers. A cloud of them floated about 
the men at the guns. It looked as if a new and 
strange kind of smoke hovered over this particular 
frigate. 

In a little while the firing ceased, and the men 
returned to the break fast-table. 

“Hadn’t that bird been plucked?” 
— pointing to the turkey. 

here lay the turkey, as thickly covered with 
soft, white feathers as if they were his natural 
plumage. 

Like many other startling phenomena, this one 
had a very simple explanation, which appeared 
when one of the cabin doors was opened. The 
room had the appearance of having been out in a 
light snow-storm. Little white feathers lay over 
everything. A shell had gone right through a 
feather pillow in one of the Tonks. 


some one 


————_—__ 390 


WISE PROVISION, 

A philosophical observer has made a discovery, 
and communicates it to the world through the 
columns of a “contemporary.” Like many such 
things, it looks so simple when once stated that one 
cannot help wondering why it was never found out 
before. 

“Did you ever notice when a man smites his 
thumb with a hammer while putting down a carpet 
under his wife’s supervision, how quickly he 
thrusts the bruised and throbbing member into his 
mouth? People think it is because the application 
is soothing. But the movement is purely involun 
tary, like winking. The man cannot help it. _ 

“The fact is that nature knows what a man is apt 
to say under such circumstances, and so has pro- 
vided him with an automatic stopper. Whenever 
he hits his thumb hard enough to hurt,—and it 
doesn’t take a very hard blow almost to kill a man 
when he is doing something he doesn’t like to do,— 
by a sort of interlocking system his thumb flies 
into his mouth, and for the ¢ritical moment speech 
is cut off.” 
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For the Companion. 


TOPSY-TURVY LAND. 


It’s just the nicest play-room 
That ever could be planned, | 
For nothing is in order | 
In Topsy-Turvy Land. 
It’s the whole long, lovely attic, 
Where trunks and boxes stand. 
We call them boats and steam-cars, 
In Topsy-Turvy Land. 


Do you see that one-eyed 
dolly 
With a clothespin in her 
hand? 
She is a royal princess 
In Topsy-Turvy Land. 


Those broken dolls are 
subjects, 
Who obey her least com- 
mand, 


If they don’t they go to 
prison, 
In Topsy-Turvy Land. 


Do you see behind the 
table 
A croquet box full of 
sand? 
That’s where we do our 
baking 


In Topsy-Turvy Land. 
We have these books and 
papers 


For school, you under- 
stand. 
These ten-pins are the 
scholars, 


In Topsy-Turvy Land. 


Sometimes we have a con- 
cert, 
With music by the band 
On drums and horns and 
cymbals, 
In Topsy-Turvy Land. 
Sumetimes we have pro 
cessions ; 
I tell you, it is grand 
To see the flags a-flying 
In Topsy-Turvy Land! 


It’s just the nicest play 


room 
That ever could’ be 
planned. 
We do just what we want 
to 


In Topsy-Turvy Land. 
GRACE F. PENNYPACKER,. 
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For the Companion. 
GOING A-FISHING. 


Uncle John Pinchley 
was going a-fishing, and 
little Joe teased so hard 
to go, too, that he con- 
sented. 

Aunt Huldali called him 
up before light to get him 
ready, and here he was 
waiting on the door-step, 
all wrapped in scarf and 
fur cap with ‘ ear-lap- 
pets,”’ and thick coat and 
leggins and socks, and 
almost no end of woolly 
things to keep him warm, 
till he looked as pudgy as 
a little bear. 

There was a great hot 
soapstone, and last of all, 
grandma tucked two hot 
pebbles into his hands to keep his fingers warm. | 

Then Uncle John poked him down under the | 
“buffalo” in the “lumber-box’’ and off they | 
bumped and jiggled and rumbled over the icy 
roads, fairly making Joe’s head swim and his | 
teeth rattle; and once he bit his tongue so hard 
when they jumped a “thank-you-ma‘’am” in the 
road, that it brought the tears into his eyes. 

But what of that! He was going up to the 
lake, five miles off in the woods, where all the | 
men in the township went to fish. 

It was a cold morning. The old “lumber-box”’ | 
fairly hummed over the hard logging-road; and | 
almost before Joe knew it he was there, crawling | 
out from under the buffalo, half-linded and 
trying to straighten his cramped legs. 

Then what an odd sight! Away out on the 
lake was a little village of a dozen houses, with 
funnels sticking out of their roofs and all smoking | 
like steam-engines! They were built of boards, | 
and were to shelter the fishermen from the harsh, 
cold winds and storms. | 

They were no larger than a little bedroom, but | 
inside each was a tiny stove to keep it warm, and | 
to warm or cook the dinners and suppers and | 
breakfasts of the men; for some of them staid a 
week or two at a time. 

The houses were light, and when a fisherman 











settled in a poor place, he shifted his shanty toa 
different one. | 

Sometimes the whole village was on the move | 
over the ice at once, looking queer enough to little 
Joe’s eyes. 

On arriving, Uncle John hitched the horse to 
his house, which stood on the shore, and away it 
scooted out to join its mates, Joe riding inside. 

Then Uncle John cut a hole through the ice, 
and pulled his house over it so that the hole was 
right beneath a hole in the floor. 

Then he went to fishing through it in good 
earnest. He baited a houk for Joe, too. At first 
Joe was afraid of the hole with the black, ugly 
water gurgling beneath; but after he had caught 
a pickerel he did not mind it enough, and one 
day in his excitement he fell in—only one leg, 
though. But didn’t he hulloo! and Uncle John 
jerked him out by his wool ‘‘comforter’’ so 
quickly that it nearly strangled him. 


So they fished nearly a week; and little Joe | 


thought there never were such delightful days! 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW FLOWERS. 


Whirling and dancing in mazes dizzy, 
All night long the snowflakes were busy— 

Busy as bees are busy in clover, 

And bees are busy the wide world over. 
Tired little snowflakes, in shy, soft masses, 
Resting on twigs and branches and grasses, 

Wee Dorothy watching it in surprise, 

jabyhood’s wonder in her eyes. 
Looking out on the world so white, 
Wise with a wisdom out of our sight, 
Baby settles it all in a minute— 
“It’s winter’s garden wif snow-flowers in it!” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


For the Companion. 


A POSTSCRIPT FROM SANTA 
CLAUS. 

“OQ Johnny! O Bertie!’’ cried sister. ‘Dress 
just as quick as you can, while I dress little Rose. 
There's a beautiful present for all of us down- 
stairs. V’apa says he guesses it's a sort of post- 


script from Santa Claus.” 
“My! Oh, my!” 


panted Johttny, as he tried to 


| Shortly afterward, 


| Jennie read it triumphantly, ‘ 






wl itt 


But one thing troubled oa ‘frightened him 
sorely—the old lake groaned at night. ‘Just as | 
though it had the stomach-ache,’’ he afterward 
confided to Aunt Huldah. ‘Uncle John said 
"twas the air running along under the ice to find 
a hole to get out.” 

Then the little house was dragged ashore, Joe | 
was again tucked under the buffalo, with a great 
box of fish right under his nose, and away they | 
bumped and rattled for home! | 


-™ | 
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JENNIE was learning to read and spell, but it 
was very hard for her to remember what her | 
teacher told her about pronouncing a double | 
letter when she came to one. She would say 
‘a a” or “e e”’ or “t t’ instead of “double a,” 
‘double e,”’ etc. Her teacher had one day drilled | 
her considerably on this matter in spelling. | 
Jennie was called on to read. | 
“Up, up, Lucey!” and} 
Double up, Lucy!” | 





The paragraph began, 
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**Is it a violin, 


pull on his jacket upside down. 
sister ?”’ 

‘It'll make better music than a violin, 
sister, “and with this it’s no trouble to learn to 
play.” 


” said 


“IT just wish it had been a monkey!” said 
Bertie. 
«You won’t when you see it,”’ said sister. ‘It's 


a little bit like one, but ever so much funnier.” 

‘What I wanted,’ said little Rose, wishfully, 
‘was another dolly—a great big dolly.” 

“That’s just what it dear,"’ said sister. 
«Another dolly! A great big dolly! A real Live 
dolly! Isn’t that splendid! Are you ready, 
hoys? Come on. Sh—! I think it’s asleep!” 


Is, 
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THERE was company in the school-room that 
morning when the beginning class in geography 
was called. To the question, ‘What is a cape?” 
every hand went up. ‘Nannie may tell,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘A cape is a point of land objecting | 
to the water.” 

‘**MamMA,”’ said Vernie, ‘‘Sally Green's father 
is going to build a new house, and Sally says 
they are going to have a sitting-room next to the 
kitchen expressly for the majestics!"’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


To Christmas decorations 

Add a period of time 
And ’twill hold so much of pleasure 
That indeed I cannot measure 

Its rejoicings in my rhyme. 


2. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Select one word from each of the following 
sayings and add them together to make the answer, 
which is an old-time 

weather proverb. 


1. “When the wine is in 
the wit is out.’ 
2. “Christmas comes but 
once a year, 
And when it comes it 
brings good cheer. 
3. “It is better to be hon 
est than wise.” 
4. “Dirt shows plainest 
on white linen.” 
5. “The better the day, 
= be *‘tter the deed.” 
‘Bells call people to 
cand, but enter not in 
themselves. 
7. “A ae man is all 
wool and a yard wide. 
8. “A nod is as good as 
a wink to a blind horse.” 
1. “A lean larder pleases 
not a hungry man.” 
10. “The longest life ix 
buta parcel of moments.” 
“Fat sorrow is better 
than lean sorrow.” 
12. “A gentleman 
ago n every where.” 
‘The first dish pleases 







is 


‘All are not saints 
who go to church.’ 
15. “A gardener’s yard 
tt.” 
not, 





is not always well ke 
16. “When one wil 
*wo cannot quarrel.” 
ij. “The best way to 
keep Christmas is to keep 
it in your heart.” 
isk. “It is very 
share an egg.” 
19. * Mankind is made 
of grass, 'tis seen, 
Because some grass 
is dry and green.” 
PILLICODDY. 






hard to 


3. 
DROP VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Dembr drvs ta nm frm 
th Ltn dem, tn, ths bng ts 
nmbr nth ld Rmn yr wheh 
ben » Mreh. Th nent 
Sxns stld t whtr-mnth, 
ntl ftr thr envran t Chratnt. 
Thn th chngd th nm t 
high-maoat o hi-mnth, frm 
th nnvrer wheh cers n t 
t th brth f Chrat. mng th 
madrn Grmns, Dembr s stil, 
frm ths cremstne, datn 
gshd b th ptht Chratmnt. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 







4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In carol, notin lay; 

In midnight, not fn day; 
In glory, not in palm; 

In praise, but not in psalm; 
In singer, not in choir; 

In timbrel, not in lyre; 

In magi, not in king; 

In halo, not in ring; 

In stable, not in inn; 

In peace, but not in sin; 
In shepherd, not in fold; 
In incense, not in gold; 

In freedom, not in chain; 
In whiteness, not in stain; 
In bliss, but not in pain. 


Would the whole might 
never cease 

they brought good- 
will and peace! 


pacgf 
sf 





DMS 


Till 


5. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The initials of the au 

thors (given here in ana 
gram) spell the subject of 
the quotations. 


Farewell, old year, we walk no more together. 
-—\ ouddye. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the show. —Romesen. 
Like agate stones upon earth’s frozen breast 
The little pools of ice lie round and still. 
—Chrane. 
The whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven. 
— Morseen. 
The Christmas rose 
Shall blossom tho’ it be ’mid snows. 
—Rimo. 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers. 
—Ardinbar. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
—Rosemen. 


The current shudders to its ice-bound sedge. 
—Orittess. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Good-will toward men. 


2, CandieS, HaunT, RatiO, ItaliC, SleeK, Tivoll, 
MaciciaN, AddinG, ScentS—Christmas Stockings. 


3. Scan, can, stun, act, cat, scat, aslant, aunt, 
| last, nuts, all, call, lass, sins, Santa Claus. 


4. 





Chill the night wind moans and sighs, 

On the sward the stubble dies; 

Slow acrosa the meadows rank 

Float the cloud-rifts grim and dank; 

On the hill-side bare and brown 

Twilight shadows gather down— 
’Tis December. 


5. Rain, deer, rein, dear—Reindeer 














DINNER IN NORWAY. 


Men who write books of travel commonly have 
more than enough to say about bad food and bad 
cooking—which means often nothing worse than 
food and cookery to which they are not accustomed. 
It is doubly pleasant, therefore, to find a woman— 


who may be presumed to know whereof she 
speaks—praising meals prepared after foreign 
fashions, and eaten in strange surroundings. Mrs. 


Jackson, when in Norway, found many things to 
delight her. Doubtless, being a reasonable woman, 
she went prepared to find them. One thing, which 
marked a “memorable day,” was “a true Nor- 
wegian dinner in a simple Bergen home.” 
will come for you at six,” the 
Punctual to the hour it came. 
met by the host and 
As soon as we 


“The carriage 
hostess had said. 
On the threshold we were 
hostess, both saying, ‘‘Welcome.” 
took our seats at table a toast was offered: 
come to the table. 

The meal was, as we had requested, a simple 
Norwegian dinner. First a soup, with alls made 
of chicken: the meat scraped fine while it is raw; 
then pounded to a paste with cream in a marble 
mortar, the cream added drop by drop, as oil is 
added to salad dressing; this, delicately seasoned, 
made into small, round balis and cooked in the 
boiling-soup, had a delicious flavor, and a con- 
sistency which baMed all conjecture. 

Next came salmon, garnished with shreds of 
cucumber, and with clear melted butter for sauce. 
Next, chickens stuffed with green parsley and 
boiled; with these were brought vegetables, rasp 
berry jam and stewed plums, all delicious. 

Next, a light omelet, baked in a low, oval tin pan, 
in which it was brought to the table, ‘the pan con. 
cealed in a frame of stiff white dimity, with a 
broad frill embroidered in red. Cheese and many 
other dishes are served in this way in Norway, 
adorned with petticoats or frills of embroidered 
white stuffs. 

With the. omelet were eaten cherry sweetmeats, 
with which had been cooked all the kernels from 
the cracked stones, giving a rare flavor and rich 
_ to the syrup. After this nuts, coffee and cor- 
dials. 

When the dinner was over the host and the 
hostess stood in the doorway, one on either hand; 
as we passed between them they bowed to each 
one, saying, “God be with you!” It is the custom 
for each guest to say, “Thanks for the meal.” 

After dinner our hostes ; played for us Norwe 
airs, wild and tender, and at ten o’clock came 
and the ponies to take us home. 


an 
ils 


* 





“My dear,” said a lady to a friend who was | 


complaining of a servant, “you can’t expect all the 
virtues for three dollars a week.” “But I pay 
four /” was the practical response. 





For Coughs, Sore Th roat, , Asthma, Catarrh, | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. | 








There is nothing in a phy- 
sician’s life that gives him 
more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of ,Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and 
color to thin and pale chil- 
dren. 

“Poor baby!” Everybody 
sees the sad picture. No one 
but the physician appreciates 
it. He knows what dangers 
threaten thin children. 


Let us send you a book 


about thinness. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chistian, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 








TOILET SOAP 





EFFECTIVE — PURE— 
DELICATE — FRAGRANT 
ri YOUR 
PAINT crs 
WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pureand clean. Itcovers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer, Equally useful for any iron work. Beod + | 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBLe Co., Jersey City, N. 


BARNEY & BERRY 








CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 


“Wel. | - 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





DEC EMBER 29, 1892. 














Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts 5c, 


BANJO xi without notes (#0 ihe 100 pieces) 
ABKE, av. cago 


genuine MEXICAN. CATAR Ber Sent gL.0 tor 


Wee ee Texan. 
aa STAMP 


500 mixed, Australian, ete., 10c 

105 varieties and nice Albuni, 1Uc., 
15 wnused, 1ec.; 25 U.S., ; 10 Africa, 1Uc.; 15 
Asia, 10c.; 10 So. pact Vag te. New illustrated | 
list, etc., free. Large stock, low prices. Agents | 
wanted for sheets. F.P.Vincent, Chatham,N. > & 
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LILY WHITE HANDS 


Simplest thing in the world. No medicines or 
Send 2-cent stamp for instructions. 


GUITAR 














for all. 
ine used. 
BETTS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





‘Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra | 
pene Lancy gy Sm ae a | 
‘or Catalogue, 2c. Agents wantec 

eEMEEB] Music Novetty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS - WANTED ON SALARY 


commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
| Tn Erasing Pencil. a a making $50 per week. 
| MONROE ERASER MF 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


| PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 














Sent postpaid 15¢; 
RH. INGERSOLL & & BRO. 65CortlandtSt.N. ¥.City 


REFLECTING TELESCOPES 


HIGH POWER. Superior to Refractors on Plan- 
















cost, Ill’d circular free. W. C, EDGECOMR, Mystic, Ct. 
Send two-cent stamp and address 
‘ Wonderful remedy for Eczema, Ery “7 
las, Acne, Burns, Bruises and all Skin 
a McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ae 3 “CROWN” 
& PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL 
tal)if pou, wish a Piano or I want verses aboul tee 
vods, and give os, Organs, etc., for th. 
Catalogue free 


ets, Close double and colored Stars, at one-third the | 
for free sample of DERMATINA. 
Quick relief and cure for Itch: iles. 
Manufacturer of 
SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, o 
“Oro 
Bay it's jwaons 





bes Ask 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, lil. 


By PRINTING OFFICE I5° 


| a 3 A oy of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 
le Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Corkscrew, 





Sample postpaid for 150, to pac a with Cat- 
alogue of 1000 new articles. CAT. FREE. 
INGERSOLL & Bro.65 CortlandtSt. N.Y.City 











Overcomes 
results of 
wt poating, 


Bills’ Sammie none ep ee 


Cures eatin dache 


| $5.00. PEARL ee $5.00. | 
‘Practical. Ex 
Durable. 
Does Ex- 

cellent 

| Pearl Typewriter Co., A. M. Clark, Agent, 


136 Liberty Street, New York. 
Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK, 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTE qian 
Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., : CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


__ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


‘Rambler 
Bicycles 


) “LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE” 


24n¢d Cost No More 
Than Others. | 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. co., 
221-229 = Franklin St. 178 Columbus Ave., ( 

















PHONOGRAPHS 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 







































icago Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. » 
( 1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 2 















IT DOES NOT LEAK and is warranted to re 
main tight in use. A Boon to Bicyclists, Sportsmen, 
Typewriters and Sewing-Machine Owners and every 
one using pocket oilers. 








Patented. Price 25 cents by mail. 
THE WHITTEN-GODDING CYCLE CO., 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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FOR EVERY DESK 
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The Columbia daily memoranda calendar is 
ready—ample room for daily memoranda—testing 
upon metallic stand—indispensable desk neces- 
sity. Tocover actual cost—there is no objection- 

able advertising upon it—this calendar will be 
a, prepaid, upon receipt of twenty cents in 
stamps. Address, Calendar Department, Pope 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers, send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL C0., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 

If Sample not received, notify us. | 





























In the fami! 
disordered 


BEECHAM’S 


are more often the resuit of 
igestionthan most people know. : 


will keep peace in a 
Py .. LS Jamily, by curing 
Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, Constipation and 
all Siltous and Nervous Disorders 
arising frum these causes. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Of all druvgists. Price 2& cents a box. 
’ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. aun 


* Our Large 


CATALOGUE, 


at. profusely 
il warrated, full of 
eae on the 
proper construction 
nanos and Or; ieee 
will be sent FR 
any address, oa 
on test trial, ask no 
cash in advance, sell 
on instalments, and 
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no other manufac- 
turer gives greater 
value for the money. 


Send for this book at 
once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO. 
Washington, N. J. 

P. 0. Box 1503. 
Wall Paper 


“ALFRED PEATS hes 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3¢. Gold Paper, 5. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide torders and ceil- 
ings to = Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS. 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago, — 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 








| REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


‘THE CROWN 


LAVENDER 
SALTS ; 





- inches can 


a BEAUTIFUL GRAZY QUILT i made with ur 


yiaeen, name 
Brights FM, ay, oy . rhe $1. ‘0. cig Plush ond Vv vr 
vet, jeces, assor b. 7 


40c. per ounce. Lemarie’s Silk Sie oath, F Littie Ferry, N 





THE NEW 


PETERSON 


is THE MAGAZINE for the people. 


BECAUSE 


of its LOW price, only $2.00 per 
year ; $1.00 for six months. 


BECAUSE 


of its HIGH merit. It numbers 

among its contributors over 30 such 

famous authors as 

Edward Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, Minot 
J. Savage, Thos. W. Higginson, R. H. Davis. 

These two combinations make it 
the BEST literary magazine in 
the World for the price. 

Subscriptions received by all book- 
sellers or news agents. 


To introduce it, a sample copy will 
be sent for 5 cents. 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


BOX 1554, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this paper. 











Soap 


We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought 
to. If not, there’s trouble 
ahead. The obstructed skin 





‘becomes sallow or breaks 


outin pimples. The trouble 


‘goes deeper, but this is 


trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin 
is clean and soft and open 
and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


Coal 
Saving 
For 
12 Cts. 


The Care of Household 
Fires For Nothing. 


If your grocer does not sell Kem-Kom, the 
simple and positive coal saver, and coal gas 
preventer, send us name of grocer and six two- 
cent stamps for practical working sample of 
Kem-Kom, and a copy of Mrs. Agnes _ B. 
Ormsbee’s booklet, “‘ Fuel Economy,” giving 
expert advice on the making and keeping of 
all household fires, beautifully illustrated in 
water colors. Kem-Kom is as easy to apply 
tocoal and wood as water, and makes them 
last 25 per cent. longer 
Standard Coal & Fuel 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., 





Boston. 





THE LATEST AND BEST 
Quick Self-Heating, or Toilet 
Cabinet in place of Heater. No 
bath-room required. Ornamental, 
Inexpensive, Complete, Prac- 
tical. Destpetile fer ener 
city or town. nd two a“ 
cent — eo — — — 


= 
FOLDING SAM We C0., 











176 So. Canal St., Chicago. a 
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SEEKING AN EMBLEM. 

The French Republic is in search of an emblem. 
The various monarchies which have ruled in that 
country have possessed their armorial bearings. 
The Bourbon kings had for their emblem the | 
fleur-de-s, or iris—which, by the way, is said by | 
certain heraldists to have been nothing more nor | 


less at the start than two frogs which, in the course | 








of a good many generations of conventionalized | 
representations, became transmuted into a flower 
The empire of Napoleon I. adopted the eagle as 
its symbol, and so did that of Napoleon III. 


The First French Republic used as a symbol the 
fasces of the Roman lictors, with the head of an 
axe projecting from the end of the rods. This 
symbol, after the terrible shedding of blood which 
grew out of the revolution, became an unpleasant 
one to all humane Frenchmen, and the fasces and 
their terrible axe were not taken up by the Third 
Republic. } 

Thus far the republic has, in the many cases—on | 
coins, stamps and elsewhere—where some sort of 
symbol was necessary, made use simply of its 
initials, “R. F.” 
Although this is eminently democratic, reminding | 
one of the custom of persons who have no coat-of | 
arms and use their initials instead, there is a | 
strong sentiment among French Republicans of 
the present day in favor of adopting a more formal 
and pictorial symbol. ; 

A French authority on emblems, M. Maury, has 
published a og on this subject which has made | 
avery favorable impression. He proposes for the 
symbol of the republic the ancient Gallic cock. 

As long ago us the tribes of Gaul made their | 
heroic resistance to the Roman legions, they 
carried the cock upon their standards. It is an 
emblem which is to be found upon thousands of 
ancient French helmets, sabres, coins and medals. 

It has always been regarded as the typical bird 
of France. As late as the seventeenth century it 
was used on the “counters,” or substitutes for 
coins. It has, however, never been associated 
with royalty, but has been regarded as a sort of 
representative of the nation itself. 

M. Maury thinks, moreover, that the cock is a 
good representative of the French national char- 
acter. The Frenchman, like the rooster, is proud, | 
good looking, gallant, talkative, and ready to fight | 
tu the death on occasion. | 

It is recalled, in connection with this advocacy | 
of the cock as a national emblem, that Benjamin | 
Franklin, the wisest of Americans, tried hard to 
cause the turkey, instead of the eagle, to be | 
adopted as the emblem of the United States. He | 
pointed out that the eagle was the bird of murder | 
and rapine, whereas the wild turkey, though nota | 
bird of prey, and capable of minding his own 
business, was a gallant fighter in his own defense, 
as well asa bird of remarkable beauty. 
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STRANGE 





A STAR. 

The new star which made its appearance in the 
constellation of Auriga last year has turned out to 
be a very puzzling object for astronomers. Among 
the theories that were proposed to account for its | 
sudden appearance was one which ascribed it to | 
the effects of a collision between two or more 
bodies (or perhaps two or more swarms of 
meteors) moving in different directions. The heat 
developed in such a collision would doubtless be | 
sufficient to cause the colliding bodies to glow with 
a visible light, and the subsequent fading out of | 
the new star seemed to accord with the hypothesis. | 


It was ouppaced that after the collision the 
mysterious bodies separated, travelling on such | 
paths that they could never meet again. 

But late last summer, considerably to the sur- 
prise of many astronomers, it was found that the 
new star, after having become so faint that even 
the great Lick telescope was barely able to reveal 
its continual pocsenee. had increased in brilliance 
until the smallest telescope could show it. If the 
theory of its origin just described is correct, then 
another collision must have taken place, either 
between the bodies originally concerned, or 
between one of them and a new body travelling 
through space in that part of the universe. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that 
recent studies of the spectrum of the new star 
indicate that it is not a real star, but a nebula, that 
is, a mass of matter in the condition of a glowing 
gas. The result of a collision of solid bodies might 
easily be the formation of a nebula, because it 
would only require a sufficient degree and amount 
of heat to turn the earth itself into a nebulous 
cloud; but the puzzling question is, How did it 
happen that a second collision took place? For 
the chance of a single collision occurring among 
celestial bodies out in the wide expanse of inter 
stellar space is excessively small. 

It might be suggested that streams of meteoric 
masses are moving through space in the neighbor 
hood of the new star, so that such collisions may 
be relatively frequent there, butany suggestion of 
that kind must be purely speculative. — 

In the meantime, there is no doubt of the reality 
of the curious fluctuations in the new star. Any- 
body armed with sufficient telescopic means may 
see them for himself. Perhaps the discovery of 
their true cause, when it is effected, will open up 
to our understanding new laws as well as new 
wonders in the heavens. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 





Mr. Gladstone recently delivered a lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at the University of Oxford. 
He spoke of the history of the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and noted the fact that, 
while all the great poets of England who had veen 
university graduates had come from Cambridge,— 
Oxford having expelled Shelley,—all the famous 
statesmen had come from Oxford. 


Formerly the universities were rivals politically 
as well as educationally, the prevailing politics at 
Oxford being Tory and those at Camtetles Whig. 

r. Gladstone recited two epigrams which the 
rivalry had called out. George f was king when 
the quartering of a troop of herse at Oxford 
chanced to coincide with a royal gift of books to 
Cambridge, and the following epigram was there- 
upon produced at Oxford - 


The King, observing, with impartial eyes, 
The state of both his universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse—and why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty: 

To Cambridge sent a gift of books, discerning 





That that most loyal y wanted learning. 
To this Cambridge replied: | 


| 


The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 

ft of books he sent, 
orce but Argument, 


To Cambridge then a 
For Whigs admit no 
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Bubier's Popular Electrician. 10C, 


journal for the amateur, experi- 
BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS. 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 
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An illustrated monthly j 
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Pat. { | Endorsed by dressmakers. 
Feb. 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beure of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn't ‘them. write the makers. 


TIRED OUT. 


without effort, which makes life a burden to so 








The distressing | 
feeling of weari- 


ness, of exhaustion 


many people, is due to the fact that the blood is 
poor, and the vitality consequently feeble. If you 


are suffering from such feelings, 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


is just what you need, and will do you incalcu- 

lable good. | 
No other preparation so concentrates and com- | 

bines blood-purifying, witalizing, enriching, and 


invigorating qualities as AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. | 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 





| STAMPS. 


Approval sheets / per cent. commission. 
NATIONAL Stamp Co., Box 3774, New Y 


ork, 








The Pearl of Perfumes. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 
A Fairy Fragrance, 
A Dream of Delight. 
Druggists sell it. If yours does not, we will 
mail sample bottle on receipt of 75 cents. 
THEODORE METCALF CO., 
Boston, Mass. 

















Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 


*CARBONITE’”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NO GAS, 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y¥- 


People used to buy a 


watch complete. 
do so no 
their movement, 
see a case. 
movements, 


longer. 


Knowing ones 
They select 
and then ask to 


People know about 
they 
much about cases. 


don't know 
Please remem- 


ber to ask your jeweller to see a 


Fahys Gold Filled 


Case hereafter for 


will pay you to doso. 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’vescrubbed the floor, 

I’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Port'!a.4, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 








SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 


HIG 





Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 


| Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1832. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


« CROU 






695 





The only medicine known that 
will cure Membranous Croup. 
| In a private practice of twenty years it has never 

failed to cure any kind of Croup, Trial 

packase by mail, 10 cents. Box, 50 cents. 
r 


- Beldin Proprietary EDY 


__Co., Jamaica, N. 


American 
Club-House Cheese 


for 
dinner in private houses, clubs, restaurants and 


is a soft, rich cheese, unexcelled lunch or 


hotels. It is put up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, which adapts it especially for 
travelling or excursion luncheons. Leading 


grocers sell it. 


A miniature jar the size of this 
address for triaf, on receipt of 


fourteen cents in stamps. 













| he nue 


Wied seth hitonitn it 





Seeing is believing. 
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= 
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A full size jar will be sent to any point in the 
United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
50 cents. 


| THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers. Cleveland, O. 


In Sterling Silver Table-Ware. 


“Old 


Old English is the 
the 
in 


name given to 
Latest 
Sterling Silver Table- 


Ware 
by the Towle -Manu- 


Design 
manufactured 


facturing Co. of New- 
buryport, Mass. 
| This pattern is made 
| in all the pieces that 
| comprise a complete 
Table 
in substantial weights 


Service, and 


that will endure for 


generations. 


The Illustration = 
shows the design 
in an Orange Spoon, 
(Full size. 


For sale by all 
first-class Seu elers 
in the United States 


If your deal- 
er should not 
have the special 

| pieces you wish, 

| we will tell you 

where they}can 
be found. 





Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


THE 























Most NOURISHING, 
THe Most PALATABLE. 
THE Easiest DiGEsTep. 
THE QUICKEST 





FREE 

PaMPHuLets 
FREELY 

MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRESSES, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
199 Tremont S8t., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 
Arch St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH FOCD unless 
authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 











The Youth’s C ompanion is an illustrated weekl 
paper of eight ts subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 

additional es over eight—which is the number 
given for 
the publishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the rr The Com _—— does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
tho uld be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Drift, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All poe y? required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Pestal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 
who send us Postal 
risk 

Renewals. — 


Three weeks are required after the 


receipt of money by us before the date opposite | 


your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 


l.etters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Mass. 








For the Companion. 


SMOKING BY BOYS. 


That the essential principle of tobacco, that | 


which gives it all its value to the smoker, is a 
virulent poison, is universally admitted. It is 
agreed also that its primary effect is upon the 
brain and spinal cord, with a paralyzing tendency. 


Even Beard, who defends the moderate use of | 


tobacco, admits that its effects are disastrous on 
some classes of persons. It withers some, he says, 
while fattening others; causes in some dyspepsia 
and constipation, while upon others it has a con- 
trary effect. It is soothing to some, but induces in 
others all the horrors of extreme 
He adds that among the brain-working class of our 


population the proportion of those who can use | 


tobacco with impunity is yearly diminishing, as a 


1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


It a} 


Subscribers | 
Notes must do so at their own | 


nervousness, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











north shore, where the beach is strewn with 
boulders, almost every one of the larger rocks had 
a nest upon it. 

When Mr. Allen approached some of the nests 
the old birds silently flew away, and did not return 
till all was quiet. In other cases the hawks were 
noisy and even showed fight, darting down at the 
visitor’s head and striking out with their talons. 
Even these, however, would return to their eggs 
when Mr. Allen remained quiet, though he might | 
| be only fifty feet away. 

One nest was seen to contain an old broken axe, 
| & boot-jack and a straw hat. Of the variety of 
| materials wrought into the different structures Mr. 
Allen furnishes a long and amusing list. Some of 
the oddest were barrel-staves, barrel-heads and 
hoops; the tiller of a boat, a small rudder and 
parts of life-preservers; a toy boat, with one sail 
still attached; brooms, an old plane, a feather- 

duster, a blacking-brush, and part of a hay-rake; 

| a rubber boot, several shoes and a pair of trousers; 
a long fish-line, with hooks and sinkers, wound on 
;a board; bottles, tin cans, a door-mat and a rag 
doll. 

In the interstices of many of the larger struc- 
tures smaller birds—purple grackles, house wrens 
|} and English sparrows—had built their nests, well 
protected from rain and bad weather. The grackles 
| —crow blackbirds—were especially given to doing 
| this, and were very bold in collecting fragments 
from the fish-hawks’ tables. 

Mr. Allen’s latest observations were made seven 
| years ago. Since that time the island has changed 
owners, and the birds have mostly gone elsewhere. 





NOVEL DIVING BELL. 

Archibald Price, one of the pioneer settlers of 
the Kanawha Valley, West Virginia, was making 
maple sugar in a grove across the river from his 
; house, when he caught sight of three Indians 
skulking in the vicinity. “The varmints!” he said 
to himself; “‘so they mean to pounce on me when 
I’ve two pails o’ sap aboard.” 


He was just starting for some of the more distant 
trees. Of course he changed his purpose on the 
| instant, but he was quick-witted enough to give no 
| sign of the fact, and for a few moments busied 
himself about the boiling place, whistling merrily. 
| If he set off across the river in his canoe, the 
| Indians would pursue and shoot him. He had a 
| brother who was a sea-ldiver. From him he had 
| learned something about diving. bells, and he now 
took a sudden resolve to make his kettle serve him 
in that capacity. He emptied it, but in such a way 
that an observer at a little distance would have 


| Supposed he was filling it from a tub standing | 


near. 

As soon as it was emptied he lifted it quickly, | 
and hurried down the river bank, where he raised | 
it, in an inverted position, over his head, the rim | 
| resting on his shoulders, 
water. 
soon up to his shoulders. 

Keeping a firm hold of the kettle, he proceeded. 
The water got deeper and deeper until it was 
several feet over the top of the kettle. 

The improvised diving-bell answered its purpose 
excellently, supplying air for him to breathe until 
he emerged on the home side of the river. 

So Mr. Price saved himself and his iron kettle 
from falling into the hands of the savages. 


nervous tendency more and more prevails among | 


Now whatever may be urged in favor of mod. | 


erate smoking later in life, all intelligent persons 


* who have given the subject attention unite in con. | 


demning the use of tobacco by the young. 
Young persons do not know whether or not they 


belong to the class most liable to be injured by | 


tobacco. No one denies the danger of its excessive 
use, and the young have neither the intelligence 
nor the self-control to resist the tendency of 
smoking to grow into an uncontrollable habit. 
Farther, the brain and nervous system of youth 


are specially susceptible to the baneful influence | 


of the poisonous principle of tobacco. 

That commanding medical authority, the London 
Lancet, says: “It is time that the attention of all | 
responsible persons should be seriously directed | 
to the prevalence and increase of tobacco-smoking | 
among boys. Stunted growth, impaired digestion, 
palpitation and other evidences of nerve exhaus- 
_ thon and irritability have again and again impressed | 


) the lesson of abstinence, which has hitherto been 


far too little regarded.” 

It cites a case which lately came before the 
coroner for Liverpool,—death from a fatty change 
in the heart due mainly to smoking cigarettes and 
cigar ends,—and adds: 

“This of course is an extreme example. It is, 
however, only a strongly colored illustration of 
effects on health which are daily realized in thou- 
sands of instances. Not even in manhood is the 
pipe or cigar invariably safe. Much less can it be 
so regarded when it ministers to the unbounded 
whims and cravings of heedless urchins.” 


ne 


FISH-HAWKS. 


In a recent number of The Auk Mr. C. 8. Alien 
describes the breeding habits of the fish-hawk, or 
osprey, as observed by him upon an island near 
New York. The owner of the island, Mr. Jerome, 


had for many years protected the birds, and they | 


had shown their appreciation of his kindness by 
building their nests in great numbers upon his | 
property. 

The first nest that Mr. Allen saw on his visit to 
the place was “fairly in Mr. 
close by his front gate.” It was built upon in old 
pile of fence-rails only seven or eight feet from 
the ground, and to Mr. Jerome’s knowledge had 
been occupied every year for forty years. It had 
been added to annually, until its bulk of sticks, 


sods, decayed wood, seaweed and the like amounted | 


to at least three cart-loads. 


Two other nests were built in cedar-trees. 


These, too, had been occupied every year for forty | 


years or more, and had been increased by the 


addition of fresh material till they filled the whole | 


upper parts of the trees. 

In the wooded parts of the island the nests were 
very numerous. The larger trees in the interior 
of the wood were all occupied, and on the edge of 
the wood nearly every tree, large or small, had at 
least one nest, and some of them two or three. 

On the sandy plain beyond the woods a hundred 
or more nests were built on the ground, and on the 


Jerome’s dooryard, | 


| 
| 


ELOQUENCE. 
The proprietor of a large building in one of the | 
Eastern cities, which contains several “flats” or 


living apartments on the upper floors, says that he | 


never succeeded in renting these apartments 
readily until he employed a very eloquent Irish 
woman as janitress or agent for the care and letting 
of them. 


Several times the graceful “blarney” of this 
excellent woman has secured a customer where a 
a agent would probably have failed, 

“Kinvayniences, is it?” says she to applicants 
for the rooms. ‘Sure, it’s hot an’ could wather at 
all hours of the day an’ noight agrayable to yer 
tashte, an’ set toobs that wud make a washerwoman 

0’ the Quane of England by prifference!” 

“Are the rooms com fortatty warmed?” asks an 
inquirer. 

“Are they wahrmed!” with a surprised air. 
| “Sure, wid'a sloight turn o’ yer wrisht ye have 
| hen degray o’ timperature known to the therime- 
ther 

“But the staircase; is that easy to go up?” 

“Now, thin,” says the eloquent agent, as if she 
| were reaching the climax of all the wonderful 
advantages of the building, “the saahvense is that 
aisy that whin ye’re goin’ opp, ye would well 
belave that ye’re comin’ down! 

The intending tenant usually capitulates at this 
point. 


THREE GRADES. 


In a certain town in the north of Yorkshire a 
travelling American found an omnibus which 
carried first, second and third class passengers. 

As the seats were all alike, the traveller was 
mystified, but not for very long. Midway of the 
route the omnibus stopped at the foot of a long, 
steep hill, and the guard shouted: 

“First-class passengers, keep your seats. Second. 
class passengers, get out and walk. Third-class 
passengers, get out and push.” 


TOO BAD. 
| <A boy who evidently disliked the spelling-book 


as much as the arithmetic, but who had great faith 
| in commas, put this version of an ancient rhyme 
upon the blackboard of a country schoolhouse: 


Hitiply « cation, Is vexation 
as 





the, rool of, 3, It pusles Me, 
And, practis, Makes, Me, Mad. 


MIXED. 


Another queer blunder of one of those persons 
| who have an absent-minded habit of reversing 
| their words: 


An old gentleman entered a confectioner’s shop, 
and briskly requested the attendant to give him a 
“bath of milk and a glass bun.’ 


Ir is said that Miss Bird, the famous traveller, 
was asked, after her marriage, if she would not 
like to go to New Guinea. “Oh, yes,” was the 
reply, “but I’m married now, and that is no sort of 
| a place to take a man to!” 


THERE is at least one month of the year when it 
is commendable for a woman to mincé matters. 


sons and ful 





| satisfaction. 
| Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main 





and walked into. the | 
The bank was steep, and the water was | 





An effectual worm medicine will be found tn} 
*“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 2% cents a box. [Adr. 


The superierity of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. { Adv. 
HOME STUDIES FREE. 

Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Only one student in 
each town Ren this privilege. Send stamp for les- 


information. 
PERRIN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. 


HOM STU DY. A thorough and recta 


af Colle 
course given t Stu Ent’s 
Home, by an a, “reliable school. N 
experiment. z 7 care. Success. 
and both sexes taught. It will ~y 


4 
Low rates and perfec: 
ll ages an 
Send 6c. for Catalogue an Lesson. 
.. Buffalo, N. We 
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= wasn’t bern—it growed”’ 


that new suspender of ours. It ‘w out of a thor- 

of what suspenders should be and 

rience in making them. Its mission is 
y its name. 


«TRADE MARK- 


WORKERS” 


It is mplete, Most Comfortable 
and Best Chea => ~ 3 ae er Made. 
Sample Pair Mailed for 25 cents. 


THE 


indicated 





IS THE 


Suspender ot Correapending Excellence ina 
higher grade of goods. Always comfortable. Sample 
pair mailed for 50 cents. 





CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 40 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Good Grooming 





| Has done more to win a race and keepa PRETTS 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





FACE than any known thing. 
Oily Sallow Skin 


After using y our © Complexion 
Brush for , eeks I have 
surprised self and my 
friends with, 4 healthy com- 
plexion. 


Wrinkles 4 1aay six. 


ty yearsold 

has succeeded in removing 

the wrinkles from her 

neck, and many other 

jes have cau them to 

from their faces 

; oie our —— 
Brush rexulart y. 


Development | 4 Aa 
some neck is one of the 


principal points of beauty 

5 mama 9 lady tells us 

a a Lip wae, has =. 

veloped a thin, spare neck to one of roundness anc 
beauty by the tegular use of our Complexion Brush. 
Ba be res be found a luxury by both 

For thing and young. THE FLAT-ENDED 
eir oy arran ronout remove — dead 





TEETH by t 
| cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully 


Short Talks on ‘on Life | Insurance. 


TALK 18. 


Evolution 


has captured the intelligence of the 
world, and Evolution has developed the 
most intelligent System of Life Insur- 
ance as practised by the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association, the Largest and 
Strongest Natural Premium Insurance 
Company in New England. 
34,000 Policy-holders. 
$104,000,000 inearance — pares. 

$6,800,000 Paid in Loss 

$950,000 Cash Surplus. 


[2 Splendid peenties for First-class Agents. 
at for Cir eular. 


| MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


‘Complexion Brush. 


done for them.and it will do as much far you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed 
upon receipt of oree, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers 
| in Toilet Goods, Catalogue mailed Free. 


‘GC. J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Warranted Stainless Black, two-thread 
40-Gauge Cotton Hose, with double Sole and 
| High Spliced Heel and Toe, 


50° 


SPECIAL|OFFER. 








Per 
Pair. 


In order to test the value of 


| { The pees as an advertising medium we offer 


the above bargain in Hosiery, providéd you 
mention The Companion when ordering, and 
send 4 cents per pair additional for postage. 


§ JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 














Patented July Sth and Oct. 4th, 1892 





This Happy Family 


has been produced to satisfy a great dempand from the children for Kittens to keep company 


with the ‘‘Tabby Cat’? (now famous 


all over the country). 


They are printed on cloth in 


colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing together and stuffing, using pastebvard to 
make them flat on the bottom. Any child can easily make them to look like real live Kittens. 


“Tabby Cat” (alone) on one-half yard of cloth 


Eight Kittens on one yard of 


Four Kittens on one-half a yard . ° ° 


For sale by your Dry Goods Dealer. 
to get you some. 


If he has not 
Do not send to us as we 


10 cents. 
20 cents. 
10 cents. 
got them, show him this advertisement and ask him 


cloth ‘ é 


have none at retail. 


_ ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, North _Adams, Massachusetts. 











W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3.50 “Rapid Transit” 


Safety Walki ng Shoe. 


Best Cal?, smooth inside, three heavy 


soles, extra 


made heav. 
pa eds had as ible. 


'y 


and as near 


the improv- 


construction of this shoe, as shown 


in cut, the elastic c goring 
the ankle, but pe 


ring does not bind 
action of the- 


foot, and aalees fi oa -—t.— vad or a 


very rapid, and is su 


shoe made, and the only yone having 


this improvement. 


walking to do. 
and tye in all 


It is especial 


rs uw 
keeping the feet warm 
Tw of weather. 


fi LA this tt not only marvise. 


able but a safeguard 
accidents, as its 
ity around the an 


‘fastie. 


kle is 


such it can be easily and 
instantly removed 


without using the hands in case the 
any way. 
out the country as fast - _—_ 
to the Factory enclosi: ice, naming 
worn, and if Cap or Pl. 


<CLASS 


FOR SALE EVERYW 


w. 
vert 


caught in 
These shoes will be ee 4 Pg by Realors through- 
ble. Until then send direct 
size and width usually 
. Tee ‘is desired. Postage free. 

s $3 Shoe ane all others as ad- 
hour the country are the best. 


ro 
HERE, - L. DOU Gras, rockton, Mase. 








